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“ LETARGO” 
(Par., XXXIITI, 94) 


A Siena case of where acceptance of a double meaning, or rather 
two phases of meaning, would help solve a long standing debate 
over a metaphor,’ is found in the hapar legomenon “ letargo” of 
Par., xxx1, 94.2, And with this interpretation is bound up also, 
in transitional function, the word “ punto” in the same verse, with 
its familiar pair of meanings: “ geometrical point,” and “ moment ” 
or “ instant.” 

From the time of his first vision of the Divine “ Point” sur- 
rounded by the nine revolving angelic circles, in Par., xxvi1t, 16 ff., 
Dante has been continuously and systematically developing this 
theme of God as the center from which radiates the infinite sphere 
of the spiritual universe, and to which look and strive in eager 
love the angels and the souls of the Elect; and has thus led up to 
the swiftly approaching climax of the poem and of his spiritual 
journey, when in a last supreme moment is vouchsafed to his own 
vision its perfect consummation. Before Dante’s powers of vision 
have undergone the mysterious spiritualizing transformation of 
canto xxx, he has gazed upon that central Point with rapt intel- 
lectual interest, while Beatrice expounded to him the secrets of the 


1Scarano, in his commentary, says that the terzina involved here is 
“ultimo e il peggior tormento de’ chiosatori ”! 

*It is found also in No. 1 of the apocryphal Sette Salmi penitenziali 
(Oxford ed. of Tutte le Opere, v. 1, p. 646), apparently as an equivalent 
of the Vulgate “ cicatrices ”!—if so, a “ horrible example” of what rhyme 
will lead a poetaster to perpetrate: (5) “ Ahimé! che ‘1 nostro putrido 
letargo, Lo quale io gid pensava esser sanato, Per mia mattezza rompe, e 
fassi largo”; cf. Ps. xxxvil, 6: “ Putruerunt, et corruptae sunt cicatrices 
meae, a facie insipientiae meae.” 


469 
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angelic hierarchies, and the theory of creation ; * since that strength- 
ening he has beheld, with loving ecstasy, all the glories of the two 
Hosts of Heaven, and is now striving upward with all his soul’s 
yearning might, and with Divine aid, to identify his vision with the 
Source of that Divine Ray * which is the beginning and the end of 
all things: that central Divine Light which he apostrophizes, in 
XxxI, 28-30: “Oh Trinal Light that in single star Scintillating 
in their sight, so satisfies them! Look down here at our tempest! ” © 
The immediately following comparison and the fact that it is so 
closely connected in location, should be noted here; as it contains a 
feature of prime importance for our discussion : 


If the Barbarians, coming from that region that every day is covered by 
Helice, rotating with her son of whom she is fond, seeing Rome and its 
lofty structures, were astounded, when Lateran surpassed mortal things: 
I, who to the divine from the human, to the eternal from time had come, 
and from Florence to a people just and sane, with what amazement must 
I have been filled! ° 


*For the word “punto” itself, in this connection, see XxvIII, 16; 25; 
41; 95; 101; xxrx, 9 (cf. 12); xxx, 11. 

* Par., Xxx, 106; xxx1, 99 (cf. 72: “li etterni rai”); xxxml, 53; 77; 
ef. xI, 19; xxvI, 33; Conv., m1, xiv, 4f., etc.; Epist., x11, 64 (cf. 70, 72) ; 
also Par., X, 83; the verb “raggiare” in this specific sense: Par., vil, 74; 
xm, 58; xvil, 17; xxv, 54; xxvii, 16; xx1x, 29 (cf. also Conv., I, ii, 
14; vii, 8); the cognate verb “raiare”: Par., xxIx, 136 (cf. xv, 56). 

5“QOh trina luce che ’n unica stella / scintillando a lor vista, si gli 
appaga! / Guarda qua giuso alla nostra procella!” It is interesting to 
compare with this figure that with which he expresses his satisfaction at 
the explanation given by Beatrice for the inverted order of the nine angelic 
rings; one suspects that the visualization of this helped toward the choice 
of the particular simile chosen: he says that then, in his mind, “come 
stella in cielo il ver si vide.” (XXVIII, 87; in vs. 19 ff., he had compared the 
Point to a star.) 

* Par., XXXI, 31-40: “Se i barbari, venendo da tal plaga / che ciascun 
giorno d’ Elice si cuopra, / rotante col suo figlio ond’ ella @ vaga, / veg- 
gendo Roma e l’ardua sua opra, / stupefaciensi, quando Laterano / alle 
cose mortali andd di sopra; / io, che al divino dall’umano, / all’etterno dal 
tempo era venuto,/e di Fiorenza in popol giusto e sano, /di che stupor 
dovea esser compiuto!” It is hard, indeed impossible, to get the exact 
flavor of “ stupefaciensi” and “stupor” in an English rendering: it is 
the same for both verb and noun, in the Italian; but the English noun 
“astoundment” is so rare as to be disconcerting, “stupor” suggests a 
pathological condition that is often unassociated with the participle “ stu- 
pefied,” and other pairs of “synonymous” English words have other 
disadvantages of various kinds.—Cf. also Purg., XxvI, 67-9. 
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Note, in the first place, that in the two passages taken as a whole, 
there is a thought of the sea and its storms, and of a long and 
heroic pilgrimage, an epic quest; and, secondly, that as the goal 
comes in sight, like a home-haven to which Dante advances guided 
by the light of the Divine Star—leaving earthly lodestars, as the 
Barbarians turned their backs on the dreary Northland—the emo- 
tion stressed is, naturally enough, that of awed, yet exultant, 
amazement. Then, with this in mind, consider the expression that 
comes in canto XXXIII, vss. 94-6, where Dante, penetrating with his 
God-strengthened vision more and more into the central Divine 
Light in which All Things are unified in “ un semplice lume,” ” says 
that he believes that he saw “the universal form of this knot,” 
because in saying this he feels that he enjoys “pit di largo”; ® 


and he goes on: “One punto alone is to me greater letargo than 
twenty-five centuries to the enterprise that made Neptune wonder ® 
at the shadow of the Argo.” What is the inference? First of all: 
with Neptune’s wonderment at the shadow of the Argo overhead,’® 


*This must be the meaning here, I feel—or at least that primarily 
intended. Buti, at least, and our own Longfellow, I am glad to note, so 
interpreted it. 

®In view of the coming figure, is it not probable that this “largo” has 
here a flavor of the sea of which the Poet must at least have been con- 
scious? And, further, is not the exact meaning here, not “more amply,” 
but rather “ more of [a feeling of] spaciousness,” of that sense of security 
that the open sea (il largo) affords?—something about the opposite of 
that sensation of being so enveloped in a doubt as to be ready to burst 
through its confinements, expressed in Purg., xv1, 53f.: “. . . io scoppio / 
dentro ad un dubbio, s’ io non me ne spiego.” 

*Dante always uses ammirare in the sense of “wonder,” never “ad- 
mire”; with this instance here, cf. especially its occurrence in that other 
passage near the beginning of the Paradiso, which also refers to the 
Argonautic expedition: Par., 1, 16-18: “ Que’ gloriosi che passaro a Colco / 
non s’ ammiraron come voi farete, / quando Iason vider fatto bifolco.” 

20 Alla pitt antica impressa dell’umanita che volgeva alla conquista 
d’un prezioso bene, per misteriose e intentate vie, é in certo modo posto 
accanto dal Poeta la propria impresa, simbolicamente volta ad un mede- 
simo fine, la conquista del pit prezioso dei beni, per vie non meno mi- 
steriose, con ardimento non minore. E Nettuno, che attraverso gli immensi 
e oscuri gorghi oceanici ammira l’ombra d’ Argo, é come lo stesso Poeta, 
che attraverso la infinitaé del mistero, ha intraveduto un’ombra di Dio.” 
(Parodi, in Bulletino d. Soc. dant. ital., N. S., Xxm1, p. 67.) —-The motif of 
Neptune’s astonishment occurs also in Inf., xxvmI, 83f., and there again 
it is in connection with what several of the leading older commentators 
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in the immediate context, as a confirmation, the meaning of 
“letargo”’ which parallels “ stupor” (xxx1, 40) seems strongly 
recommended—and many expositors of importance argue, on more 
general grounds, for that meaning—; and “ punto” of the same 
verse (XxXxIII, 94) would form, with one of its meanings, the 
transition from the “ Point” of Light. But: in this terzina (94-6) 
the “punto” is clearly contrasted with the centuries that have 
elapsed since the Argo sailed on that first arduous, glorious, and 
successful quest; therefore its meaning, that is, at least one mean- 
ing, must be of time: “ moment.” Now consider, further, the follow- 
ing fact: while the Latin and Italian words for “lethargy ” were 
regularly understood in the modern meaning," and while this mean- 
ing, synonymous with “stupor,” seems both indicated by our 
parallels and most desirable in the context, at the same time Dante 
and his authorities not only knew that “Lethe,” the stream of 
forgetfulness, was a related word, but they understood that lethargus 
and its cognates involved forgetfulness as the predominant aspect 
of their signification. Not only is this the expressed opinion, for 
example, of Uguiccione of Pisa, in his Magnae Derwationes,? which 
has been termed by Toynbee ** “ Dante’s Latin Dictionary”; but 
lethargus is used for this special sense by Boethius in his De 
Consolatione Philosophiae, to Dante so familiar, in a passage which 
seems to have “suggested . . . the scene of Dante’s reproach by 
Beatrice from Purg., xxx, 73 onwards,” ** and which St. Thomas 
annotated, with emphasis on that phase of meaning.*® 


considered to be a word referring to the Argo: “non vide mai si gran 
fallo Nettuno, / non da pirate, non da gente argolica.”—The point of 
Neptune’s wonder, by the way, in both passages, may be that even Nep- 
tune, a god, was astounded: much more, then, mortal men. 

11In Pliny’s Natural History, for example. 

12 Oxford Bodleian MS. Laud 626, s. v. “ Leo les ...”: “. .. Item a leo. 
hec lethes. this, palus infernalis, quia delet memoriam. Unde et interpre- 
tatur oblivio. . . . Unde letheus. a. um., infernalis . . . vel obliviosus. a. 
um. Unde et hic letargus. gi., id est morbus oblivionem afferens et somp- 
num. Unde in Boethius. Philosophia dicit: ‘Letargum patitur, scilicet 
comunem morbum illusarum mentium.’ Unde letargicus. a. wm., obli- 
viosus. qui letargum patitur. et hee letargia. e., ipsa oblivionis infirmitas. 
scilicet oppressio cerebri, cum oblivione et sompno iugi” (sic). 

18 Romania, xxvi, 537 ff. 

14 Moore, Studies in Dante, I, p. 286 f. 

18 The quotation has already been given, in part, in the passage from 
Uguiccione (f. n. 12, supra); Moore’s quotation, loc. cit., stops just short 
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By some such complex of meanings and interlacing of concepts, as 
Dante’s mind with lightning-like rapidity glimpsed the varying 
facets of his thought and his poetic diction—not because the things 
themselves were changed, so much as because, as he says of his 
own developing vision of the Divine Light, “ by reason of the sight 
which was gaining strength in me as I looked, one single appearance, 
as I kept changing, was travailing within me ” *—, the apparent 
obscurity of our terzina, and the deadlocked disharmony of com- 
mentators may perhaps be explained; and by an open-mindedness 
to such possibilities, here, and elsewhere in the works of the Divine 
Poet, it may be that we can make some headway towards a final 
solution of more than one, perhaps many, of the difficulties of inter- 
pretation hitherto considered practically hopeless—by all except 
intransigent polemists for individual and one-sided explanations. 


H. D. Austin 


University of Southern California 


[Je reléverais un trait frappant de ce passage: Dante voit le point cen- 
tral de l’Univers: il y aura donc dans tout ce passage le mouvement anti- 
nomique du tout (ou de l’universel) convergeant vers le un, du groupe- 
ment et de la dissolution: tout ce qui est désagrégé dans la vie, la devient 
intégration: omnia deviennent uni-versum. Je marque par\—ce qui se 
groupe, par——ce qui s’éparpille: 


of the word; it is in the De Cons. Phil., 1, Pros. 1 (init.): Lady Philoso- 
phy has just put her hand to Boethius’ breast, and says: “ Nihil . . . peri- 
culi est; lethargum patitur communem inlusarum mentium morbum.” 
The immediately following words emphasize the point of forgetfulness: 
“Sui paulisper oblitus est. Recordabitur facile sui siquidem nos ante 
cognoverit.” Thomas Aquinas’ commentary insists on this meaning, to 
the point of prolixity: “nos contuleramus tibi arma talia, id est docu- 
menta, quae nisi prius abiecisses per oblivionem, ipsa tuerentur te invicta 
firmitate. . . . De his et similibus preceptis philosophicis Boethius oblitus 
fuit propter dolorem. . . . Nota quod letargia est infirmitas causata ex 
oppressione cerebri cum oblivione et iungitur continuo somno” (the word- 
ing is similar to that in Uguiccione), “et sic letargus est morbus indu- 
cens oblivionem et somnum; inde letargicus et est homo qui patitur talem 
morbum; et dicitur a letes quod interpretatur oblivio; etiam Letes est 
fluvius infernalis. Boethius ergo patiebatur letargum, id est morbum 
oblivionis, quia si praecepta philosophiae in memoria habuisset nunquam 
de amissione rerum temporalium doluisset,” etc., etc. 
1° Par., XXXIII, 112-114. 
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v. 86: Legato con amore in un volume 
Nemnciaeesll Nicol  Nutetiandl” 


Cid che per l’universo si squaderna, 





Sustanzia ed accidente, e lor costume, 

Quasi conflati insieme per tal modo, 

Che cid che dico, é un semplice lume. 
Ce rythme se continue, selon moi, dans les vers suivants: 


La forma universal di questo nodo 
ed 


—— 
Credo ch’io vidi, perché pid di largo, 


Dicendo questo, mi sento ch’io godo. 


Largo ne fait probablement pas allusion 4 la ‘mer ouverte’ (j’attendrais 
alors plutét al largo, d’autant plus que la ‘sécurité du large’ me semble 
assez problématique! ), mais M. Austin a bien senti la nuance de ‘ spacious- 
ness,’ qui reprend les allusions 4 l’Univers si vaste se concentrant en un 
point. Dante veut dire que sa jouissance était large malgré la vision du 
‘neud’ concentré de l’univers, du ‘ point’ ot s’intégrent les pluralités de 
ce monde. Je crois reconnaitre le méme procédé dans l’opposition de 
punto et maggior du vers 94: un ‘ point’ provoque une stupeur méditative 
plus ‘grande’ (au sens matériel, dimensionnel du mot) que vingt-cing 
siécles. C’est de l’anéantissement des dimensions physiques de notre monde 
dans la visio beatifica que le poéte parle: et le temps est aussi anéanti: un 
moment (punto) devient plus important que vingt-cing siécles. D’ailleurs, 
la vision du poéte, comme elle anéantit le physique et rassemble des con- 
traires dans une unité paradoxale, est aussi paradoxale dans l’union 
d’attitudes psychologiques contraires: sa contemplation impassible, ‘ immo- 
bile’ (v. 98), est en méme temps passionnée (98 di mirar faceasi accesa). 
L’idée de la ‘ forgetfulness’ ressort aussi des v. 100 et suiv.: 


Aquella luce cotal si diventa 

Che volgersi da lei per altro aspetto 

EB impossibil che mai si consenta; 

Perd che il ben, ch’é del voler obbietto, 
Tutto s’accoglie in lei, e fuor di quella 
B difettivo cid che li é perfetto. 


Il y a ici encore un rythme binaire: ‘se recueillir’ dans le principe Un et 
oublier la dissipation de Toutes-les-choses-d’ici-bas. Le Dante a su rendre 
par le rythme des idées, par un dynamisme psychique l’intégration du 
monde multiple en un Dieu Un. C’est le mouvement binaire qui embrasse 
en lui (et explique) les glissements de sens (dans punto e letargo). 

Une difficulté subsiste dans les vers interprétés par M. Austin: le manque 
de parallélisme grammatical: on s’attendrait & 


un punto solo m’é maggior letargo 
che venticinque secoli agli ammiratori dell’impresa .. . 





THE PEOPLE IN FRENCH TRAGEDY 4V5 


M. Austin dit que le verbe ammirare signifie ‘s’étonner,’ non pas 
‘admirer’: on pourra facilement rappeler le nil mirari du philosophe 
ancien, mais ne devrait-on pas aussi englober ammirare dans les mots 
signifiant la contemplation, la vision, dominant ce passage? ammirare est, 
de par son étymologie et son sens, une sorte de mirare, de vue, et il aurait 
aussi un double sens: ‘s’étonner’ (comme le fait Neptune) + ‘ regarder, 
contempler ’ (comme Dante contemple sa propre création, v. la belle explica- 
tion de Parodi, citée par M. Austin). Les doubles sens des mots sont un 
reflet des aspects changeants (v. 112-4) de ce monde multiple ramené & 


Vunité par le poéte. 
Leo SPITZER] 





THE PEOPLE IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH TRAGEDY 


Richelieu and Louis XIV established an order in which the peo- 
ple had no voice; accordingly, in the theater, public opinion, a 
counterpart to tyranny, was no more than a relic of another age 
that had become a cliché. Like obsolete tyranny, emancipation 
may tempt the skill of a du Ryer or a Corneille, but does not 
engage his convictions. Such, I believe, is the consensus of modern 


criticism. With due regard to the history of popular assertiveness, 
the temper of the government, and the persuasion of the dra- 
matists, I submit that the tragedy of the X VIIth century embodies 
a new notion of the people. 

Its appraisal of the people’s significance is not uniform with all 
authors, or consistent in every play. It contains, for example, “ I] 
faut pour étre aimé régner trop mollement,”? “pour quiconque 
arrive au (tréne) l’opinion publique est toujours une preuve,”* a 
speech praising Rome’s sense of gratitude and deriding Roman 
popularity * . . . with words and actions to justify all verdicts. 
Varied as they are, and confounding usurpers and tyrants with 
rightful kings, maxims and episodes invest the alien cliché with 
suggestions shocking to French audiences, which, says d’Aubignac, 


+Cf. G. Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature Francaise, 18th ed., Paris, 
Hachette, 1924, p. 622; RHL., xx1, 206; C. Dejob, Biudes sur la Tragédie, 
Paris, Colin, n. d., 5-6. 

?Rotrou, Antigone (1637), 1, 4. 

3 Quinault, Le Feint Alcibiade (1658), 1, 2. 

“Corneille, Horace (1640), v, 3. 
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“ne veulent point croire que les Roys puissent estre mechans, ni 
souffrir que leurs Sujets, quoy qu’en apparence maltraittez, tou- 
chent leurs Personnes sacrées, ny se rebellent contre leur Puis- 
sance.” ® 

Popular clamors are not actually represented on the stage, and 
when voiced are not reported by a spokesman of the people. The 
absence of the people does not, however, annul its réle, and can 
hardly be said, as Faguet has it, to have made the French his- 
torical drama inferior to its Greek models. Athalie, in which 
“cette absence du peuple est . . . bien sensible,” ® is not the reper- 
tory of the XVIIth century; and in Athalie the inertness of the 
people helps Racine portray a fanatical Joad. But Faguet also re- 
marked that the Greek people “ s’agite autour du drame plutét qu’il 
n’y agit.”* I propose to show that the people of French tragedy 
participates in the action—is reported as participating, which, for 
my purpose, is sufficient. 

Greek drama had limited the scope of public opinion. A repri- 
mand for (idipus,* a warning to Agamemnon ® reveal no serious 
intrusion; a show of bitterness toward Orestes is kept within 
bounds by an administrative routine, 


. if one gently yield him to their stress... 
Their storm might spend its force. When lulls the blast, 
Lightly thou mightest win thy will of them.*° 


The Latin play Octavia marks a departure in political drama 
with an outbreak provoked by an emperor’s private life. Wonder- 
ing why he may not change wife as other men do, Nero learns that 
“the people’s grief could scarce endure such marriage” on the 
part of one who, being the greatest, owes the highest example.” 
The revolt, however, is short-lived and futile. 


5 La Pratique du Thédtre (1657), ed. Martino, Paris, Champion, 1927, 
27-73. 

*E. Faguet, Drame Ancien Drame Moderne, Paris, Colin, 1933, 207. 

7 Id., 132-133. 

® @dipus the King, Loeb Classical Library, New York, 1919, Sophocles, 
I, 49, 63. 

® Euripides, Hecuba, Loeb Classical Library, New York, 1916, Euripides, 
I, 315. 

1° Euripides, Orestes, Loeb Cl. Lib., ed. cit., Huripides, m1, 183. 

11 Loeb Cl. Lib.; New York, 1917, Seneca’s Tragedies, m1, 455. 
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The French Renaissance dramatized power as an enigma which 
baffles initiative; witness the discomfiture of the crowd whose 
enthusiasm is a maneuver of Satan.’* Seventeenth-century tragedy 
professes a political faith based on reason and experience (Lanson). 
Seneca’s “ Regi tuenda maxime regum est salus”?* is its motto. 
But interpretations differ. If safeguarding kingship is a king’s 
prerogative, popular respect, it is argued, measures the accomplish- 
ment, and subjects are not bound beyond their respect. The 
mystery of the throne has given place to a mystery of the state, 
that is, in de Retz’s words, a silence “ dans lequel on ensevelit, en 
obéissant presque toujours aveuglement aux Rois, le droit que l’on 
ne veut croire avoir de s’en dispenser que dans les occasions ow il 
ne seroit pas méme de leur service de leur plaire.” ** When certain 
circumstances command disobedience, kings become “sujets aux 
lois des hommes” (Rotrou). History, as Colbert noted, tells of 
such circumstances, and dramatists, d’Aubignac protested, are 
too prone to display their erudition.*® 

Likewise, the wisdom of conciliating opinion has ample anti- 
quity. The policy may be attributed to the kings of a Sparta 
“qui ne donne a ses rois qu’un pouvoir limité,” to Greek kings 
“dont le peuple est le supréme arbitre.”** But no foreign pass- 


port is needed when domestic credentials are available. Henri IV 
relinquishing his religion and Louis XIII publishing accounts of 
his affairs and explanations of his acts ** have naturalized the alle- 
giance “ qui se conseruant sans la crainte des Lois, est le plus fort 
appuy de la grandeur des Rois.” *® The procedure of Agésilas in 
outwitting a rival politician, 


J’ai fait, 4 votre exemple, ici des créatures ... 
Comme ils étoient & vous, les peuples sont 4 moi,”° 


12Des Masures, David Triomphant (ed. Société des Textes Francais 
Modernes, Paris, Cornély, 1907), 130-132, 143-145. Cf. Faguet, La Tragédie 
Frangaise au XVI¢ Siécle, Paris, Fontemoing, 1912, 165. 

18 @dipus, ed. Belles Lettres, Paris, 1926, 1. 242. 

14 Mémoires, Amsterdam, Bernard, 1717, 1, 321. 

18 Cf. Lange, La Bruyére, Paris, Hachette, 1909, 225. 

16 Cf, Dissertations concernant le Poéme Dramatique, Recueil Granet, 
Paris, 1740, 1, 147; 1, 33. 

17 Corneille, Agésilas (1666), 111, 2; mH, 1. 

18 Cf. J. Boulenger, Le Grand Siécle, Paris, Hachette, 1924, 42. 

2°Du Ryer, Saiil (1639-40), 1, 1 (ed. Lancaster). 

20 A gésilas, I, 1. 
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claims modern precedents. The tragedy does not fail, however, to 
support the contention of absolutism: if, on the one hand, 


En dédisant son roy, quelque juste apparence 
Que puisse prendre un peuple, il commet une offense,”* 


on the other hand, 
Un Roi qui peut céder n’est point digne de l’étre.”” 


On the contrary, the dramatists may be said to protest too much. 
They denounce the people’s inconstancy, 


Sa voix tumultueuse assez souvent fait bruit: 
Mais un moment l’éléve, un moment le détruit; ** 


its buoyancy, “ jamais 
Un souverain n’agit au gré de ses sujets... 


Et ces soins d’un pouvoir qu’il cherche & maintenir 
Sont des crimes secrets qu’ils ont droit de punir.” ** 


This condemnation of the people would be out of proportion 
if the fact that it usually comes from a lawful monarch did not 
attest the enormity of the menace. But the offense is palliated, and 
resentment made ineffectual, by the monarch’s shortcomings. A 
king does not qualify as a champion of royalty by evading a 
pledge.2® If the expostulation “ Est-ce de mes sujets que je dois 
prendre avis?” is true to Bossuet’s doctrine, Orode’s predicament — 
undermines the protest.2* Another rebukes his people’s judgment, 
then demonstrates his own by a blunder.?’ 


21 Théophile, Pyrame et Thisbé (1621), 11, 1. Cf. Lancaster, History of 
French Dramatic Literature, in the Seventeenth Century, Part II, Balti- 
more, 1932, II, 703. 

22 Th. Corneille, Persée et Démétrius (1662), 1, 1 

28 Corneille, Horace, v, 3. 

24 Th. Corneille, Maximian (1662), m1, 4. Cf. Tristan Hermite, Mariane 
(1636), Iv, 1; Du Ryer, Alcionée (1637), Iv, 4; Corneille, Héraclius (1646- 
47), % 1. 

25 Alcionée, 11, 3. Statesmen of the Fronde period argued that “la foy 
n’étoit que pour les Marchands” (de Retz, op. cit., I, 165). In the drama 
(Hardy, Mort d’Achille, 1605-15; du Ryer, Cléomédon, 1634; Scévole, 1647) 
bad faith is the trait of a weak character. Similarly, the pronouncements 
“Apprenez que ... rien (aux) sujets n’acquiert l’indépendance ” (Agésilas, 
v, 7), “ La raison défaillant, la violence est bonne A qui scait bien user des 
droicts d’une couronne” (Pyrame et Thisbé, 1, 3) come, the one from the 
Agésilas mentioned above, the other from a king engaged in felony. 

2° Corneille, Suréna (1674), m1, 2; ef. rm, 1. 

27 Th. Corneille, Maximian. 
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But opinion is not merely interested in exposing a sovereign’s 
deficiencies. It seeks to insure the safety of the throne and thus to 
protect the ruler himself. In advocating a leadership “par ot se 
maintient le respect des couronnes,” ** it recalls to the king “ qui 
veut de son Empire enseuelir V’honneur,” *® the lesson of kings 
“qui s’estans mal conduicts . . . ont esté degradez.” *° Rarely free 
from excesses, opinion is generally based upon knowledge and its 
fringes of radicalism do not mask the validity of its remonstrances. 
The charge of instability which Corneille, for example, brought up, 
Corneille himself refuted by showing that the people “ suit toujours 
son but jusqu’A ce qu’il l’emporte.”** In matters requiring dis- 
crimination the people is not to be outdone; indeed, its insight 
suggests that Heaven inspires its voice and “ fait que ce qu’elle a 
dit se trouve véritable.” *? 

Its respect for hereditary sovereignty does not exclude opposi- 
tion to an incompetent sovereign and the demand that he be re- 
placed, regardless of title, by an able leader. Certain forms are 
observed. It is agreed that retribution, soon or late, will overtake 
the usurper, although monarchs incapacitated by age, character, or 
sex are not superseded without the codperation of the people.** 


Nor am I neglecting the possibility that state interest may move 
the people to displace an appointed usurper in favor of a prince 
who is legitimate and suitable.** 

Rebellion is not the only token of the people’s power. There is 
the apprehension that stirs the monarch reflecting on a subject’s 
popularity, 


Ils vous ont jusqu’ici suivi comme fidéle; 
Et quand vous le voudrez, ils vous suivront rebelle.*® 


28 Rotrou, Iphigénie (1640), m1, 5. 

2° Hardy, Panthée, 1, 1. 84. 

8° Tristan l’Hermite, Osman (1647), Iv, 1. Cf. Boyer, Artawerce (pub. 
1683), Iv, 1; Du Ryer, Dynamis, TC. (1649-50), 1, 2. 

81 Corneille, Nicoméde (1651), v, 4. 

*2 Brueys, Gabinie, 1, 3. 

88 Cf. Th. Corneille, Bérénice (1657), 111, 2; Montfleury, Trasibule (1663), 
I, 3 and 11, 2. The people is usually represented as opposed to the govern- 
ment of a queen; cf. Corneille, Rodogune (1645), 1, 1; v, 1; Nicoméde, 111, 
2; Th. Corneille, Camma (1661), 1, 1; Laodice (1668); Théodat (1672). 

34 Th. Corneille, Bérénice, v, 6. 

85 Suréna, m1, 2; cf. Théodat, Iv, 2. 
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There is the influence of the distressed subjects “qui font parler 
une douleur muete.” ** And there is the opinion that is surmised 
rather than stated; the testimony, for instance, which Suréna 
evokes in his quarrel with Orode, “le peuple s’attend 4 me voir 
arréter.” °” 

If domestic intrigues and foreign alliances are matters of in- 
terest to the people, its particular concern is with the fate of the 
warrior whose renown makes him a victim of political discipline. 
The abused hero is found throughout the repertory under the 
names of Alcionée, Bellérophon (Quinault), Théodat, Suréna.... 
He is an idealist who courts exclusively “1a gloire et le bruit d’une 
immuable foi,” and, in his chosen field, claims for the warrior a 
rank second to none.** The people is quick to second the claim 
and eager to turn it to practical ends. lLanson overlooked the 
popular bent when he represented Corneille’s Nicoméde alone 
against his enemies.*® The support of the people is emphasized by 
friend and foe: “ Le peuple ici vous aime . . . et c’est étre bien fort 
que régner sur tant d’imes” (1, 1); “Il est le dieu du peuple” 
(11, 1; cf. 1, 5) ; “ Tout le peuple 4 grands cris demande Nicoméde ” 
(v, 4); and Nicoméde himself knows wherein lies the defeat of 
his opponents, 


. » Vos peuples alors, ayant besoin d’un roi, 
Voudront choisir peut-étre entre ce prince et moi (Iv, 3). 


Nor is it without significance that the tour de force of the perfect 
Cornelian hero is his refusal of the triumph which the people 
would thrust upon him.*° 

The people’s enthusiasm in rewarding valor is equalled by its 
instinct in rooting out mischief. The victims of its wrath often 
are some Métrobate or Zénon (Nicoméde), the tools of mischief ; 


8° Artagerce, Iv, 1. 

®? Suréna, Iv, 4. Cf. Montchrestien, Reine d’Escosse (pub. 1604), 1; 
Nicoméde, m1, 2; “(Le peuple) voit la servitude ou le roi s’est soumis ”: 
Quinault, Agrippa (1662), 1, 4; Th. Corneille, Le Comte d’Essex (1678), 
a, i. 

*8 Rotrou, Bélisaire (1643), V, 5. Cf. Alcionée, ed. Lancaster, Baltimore, 
1930, 17; my article, MLN, Lu, 1, 45, 51. 

5° Cf. Hsquisse d’une Histoire de la Tragédie Francaise, Paris, Champion, 
1927, 86. 

*° Cf. Th. Corneille, Darius (1658-9), 1v, 7, v, 3; Théodat, rv, 4; v, 4. 
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but it strikes also promoters more or less accredited by the sov- 
ereign.*t In a few cases resentment attains the sovereign himself. 
Here again, with apologies to “un grand peuple irrité” (Nico- 
méde), the dramatist furnishes safeguards. Lése-majesté in the 
form of personal assault is avoided. It is difficult, even when (Th. 
Corneille’s Mort d’Annibal) a king perishes in a clash, to say 
whether he was intentionally killed. Removal of the king (by 
suicide or murder at the hands of his wife) ** forestalls, interven- 
tion of the hero mollifies, the people. The quarrel may be brought 
to an end by the removal of the hero.‘* Conversion of the king 
affords the best solution of all, whether it is accredited to the 
sovereign’s magnanimity or to the realization that the popular 
outcry is the voice of Heaven which “ est toujours pour les Rois.” ** 

The palliatives do not conceal the intrusion of the people. In 
its off-stage position, with its views construed mostly by adver- 
saries, the people is made manifest and—a novelty in its classical 
tradition—victorious. It does more than fight tyranny. It points 
beyond the interest of an individual monarch to the prestige of a 
throne as the true warrant of authority. The drama’s awareness 
of the people is not altogether alien to the French order. The 
reason of the drama is not, however, the reason of Richelieu and 
Bossuet, who postulate the king’s divine privilege of reason, nor~\ 
does it treat kingship according to principles advocated by d’Aubi- 
gnac and Colbert. Tragedy concedes the helpfulness of public 
opinion and demonstrates the quick consciousness and the indomit- 
able vigilance of the people. 

MAvRICE BAUDIN 
New York University 





41 Cf. Corneille, Pompée; Th. Corneille, Persée et Démétrius. 

42 Cf. Camma, v, 4; Laodice, v, 6. 

48 Cf. Suréna, Persée et Démétrius. See my article, The Shifting of 
Responsibility in XVIIth-Century French Tragic Drama, MLN, xurx, 152. 

“4 Th. Corneille, Pyrrhus (1663), v, 6; Bérénice, v, 10. P. Corneille gave 
an example of a conversion which is an undisguised submission to the 
people: the successors of Attila propose to see “sous quelles lois tant de 
peuples voudront nous recevoir pour rois.” (Attila, 1667, v, 7). 
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DEUX ROMANS PEU CONNUS DU XVII° SIRCLE 
FRANCAIS 


Je désire appeler l’attention des spécialistes sur deux romans 
francais qui sont devenus fort rares et dont les seuls exemplaires 
connus risquent, par la maniére dont ils sont catalogués, de passer 
inapercus.t Le premier est intitulé: Jerusalem regnante. Con- 
tenant, la suite & la fin des Amours d’Armide & d’Hermine, a la 
suite du sieur Torquato Tasso. Auec les nouuelles Amours de 
Brauemont & Filamante. Dediées 4 Monseigneur, Monseigneur le 
Baron de la Tour. Par Iacques Corbin, de Sainct Gautier en Berry. 
A Paris, Chez Abel l’Angelier, au premier pillier de la grand’salle 
du Palais. M.D.C. Le privilége est daté du 6 mai 1600. Un 
exemplaire du volume se trouve a l’Arsenal sous la cote (nouvelle) : 
8° B. L. 6994 Réserve; il est catalogué, 4 tort, parmi les ouvrages 
de Torquato Tasso, ce qui explique peut-étre que Lanson l’ait 
indiqué dans son Manuel bibliographique comme une traduction de 
la Gerusalemme liberata.2 Goujet, qui n’avait vu que le titre et 
qui indique des éditions de 1600 et de 1680, pensait que c’était 
“apparemment ” une traduction des Cinque Canti que Camillo 
Camilli avait ajoutés en 1583 au poéme du Tasse.* Toinet* était 
positivement de cet avis. M. Reynier le mentionne seulement comme 
un roman tiré du Tasse.° Le roman n’est mentionné ni dans la 
Bibliography de R. C. Williams, qui cite Reynier pourtant, ni dans 
les corrections et additions que F. P. Rolfe y a faites.® 

En réalité, la Ierusalem regnante n’a aucun rapport avec les 


* Cette note m’a été suggérée par les recherches qu’il m’a été possible de 
faire & Paris en 1935-36 par la courtoisie de l’American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

? En l’attribuant, pourtant, &4 Jacques Colin; erreur répétée par A. Marni, 
Allegory in the French Heroic Poem of the Seventeenth Century, Princeton, 
1936, p. 35n. 

® Bibliothéque frangoise, VIII, 38. 

*Quelques recherches autour des poémes héroiques-épiques francais du 
din-septiéme siécle, II, 106. 

5 Le roman sentimental avant l’Astrée, Paris, Colin, 1908, p. 246n. La 
bibliographie des romans sentimentaux & la fin du volume ne contient pas 
ce roman de Corbin; j’en conclus que M. Reynier ne l’avait peut-étre pas 
eu entre les mains. 

* PMLA, déc. 1934, pp. 1071-1086. 
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Cinque Canti de Camilli. Le récit, qui n’est pas d’un intérét 
extraordinaire, je le résume briévement ici pour qui saura m’en 
indiquer la vraie source. La ville de Jérusalem vient de tomber 
aux mains des chrétiens et Godefroy est élu roi. Tancred, blessé, 
est soigné par la belle Hermine, dont Corbin nous retrace l’histoire 
telle qu’on la trouve dans la Jérusalem délwrée. Au cours d’un 
dialogue précieux et recherché, on apprend qu’Hermine aime 
éperdument Tancred, qui aime toujours Clorinde qu’il a tuée. 
Ensuite l’auteur reprend l’histoire d’Armide. Celle-ci s’est enfuie 
du champ de bataille. Aprés une longue course, sa monture meurt, 
la laissant désespérée, furieuse, au fond d’un vallon délicieux. 
L/arrivée d’un chevalier paien, Mulasse, l’empéche de se suicider. 
Elle demeure dans sa retraite, suivant de loin la brillante carriére 
de Regnaut, qu’elle aime et hait en méme temps. Par un artifice, 
elle ’attire enfin et, sous un déguisement, se fait aimer de nouveau 
par lui. Mais il la quitte de nouveau, non sans renouveler la scéne 
d’autrefois, pour suivre Tancred. 

Celui-ci s’est mis 4 la recherche d’Hermine qu’on a enlevée du 
camp des croisés. Elle est tombée entre les mains d’un infidéle, le 
duc de Jaffes, dont elle s’*éprend bien vite, oubliant son premier 
amour. Tancred, de son coté, aime 4 présent. Ici se place un 
épisode curieux. Un gentilhomme frangais, se rendant auprés de 
Godefroy, passe non loin de Jaffes et est fait prisonnier par le duc 
de cette ville. Il portait 4 Godefroy “certaines toiles ot étoient 
peintes au vif & sur l’huile, toutes les histoires de la conqueste 
Orientale.” On donne ces toiles 4 Hermine, qui se les fait expliquer 
par le Francais. Son fier discours excite la colére du duc. On fait 
briiler les toiles, et on est sur le point de faire briiler le Frangais 
(qui s’appelle Brulant) quand Filamante, telle Clorinde dans la 
Gerusalemme, lui sauve le vie. 

Filamante n’était pas connue du Tasse. Cette guerriére, née en 
Egypte, est fille du comte d’Angliers et de sa femme Philistée, 
chrétiens et Francais, que des pirates avaient emmenés au bord du 
Nil. Aprés la mort de ses parents, elle avait été adoptée par 
l’“ emperiere,” qui l’avait élevée avec son fils Bélisard. Bélisard 
Vaime et se désespére de se croire son frére. A présent Bélisard 
est général d’une seconde armée que le Soudan son pére a envoyée 
en Terre Sainte; Filamante est chargée aussi du commandement 
de troupes comme “ colonelle.” 
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Arrive de France un jeune guerrier, Bravemont, neveu de 
Regnaut, qui combat contre Filamante, brise son armet, s’éprend 
de sa grande beauté et se constitue son prisonnier. La guerriére 
lui déclare son amour, elle aussi, et le renvoie 4 l’armée chrétienne. 
Une grande bataille se prépare cependant. Harangues par les 
chefs des deux cétés. Armide se joint 4 l’armée de Bélisard, comme 
aussi le duc de Jaffes et Hermine. Dans la bataille, le duc est tué 
par Tancred, et Hermine s’enfuit sur la mer, ou l’auteur la laisse. 
Armide, blessée, est convertie au christianisme par Regnaut, puis 
elle meurt. Bélisard se noie. Filamante et Bravemont sont 
blessés tous deux, mais guérissent et se marient. Et Corbin termine 
son roman sur la promesse de continuer l’histoire de ces belles 
amours si ce commencement se rend agréable aux oreilles délicates, 

Goujet a cité une édition de ce roman pour l’année 1680; c’est 
une erreur, le volume de Corbin ne fut point réimprimé. II existe 
cependant un autre roman dont il avait vu le titre, sans doute, et 
que je n’ai trouvé mentionné nulle part. C’est un roman de Sergé 
qui porte le méme titre que celui de Corbin: Jerusalem regnante, 
ou la Suite du Tasse. Traduction. A Paris, Chez Jacques du 
Brueil, 1680. Le nom de l’auteur ne parait pas sur le feuillet du 


titre, mais l’épitre est signée: Sergé. I] est coté dans le catalogue 
de l’Arsenal, sans nom d’auteur, immédiatement aprés le roman 
de Corbin (8° B. L. 6995). L/histoire est exactement la méme que 
dans l’autre livre, mais elle a été complétement refondue, raccourcie 
et écrite dans un style plus directe et alerte; c’est bien un autre 


ouvrage. 

Ce roman, dont nous avons deux versions trés distinctes, est bien 
une adaptation de la Jérusalem délivrée du Tasse, comme l’indi- 
quent honnétement les deux titres. Mais il apparait que les deux 
auteurs francais ont eu un modeéle italien dans lequel l’adaptation 
se trouvait déja faite, du moins en partie, car Sergé écrit dans sa 
préface: “Je peux nommer une suitte du Tasse ce que le Tasse 
n’a point dit des amours d’Armide & d’Hermine. J’ay mis au bas, 
Traduction, sans nommer |’Autheur Italien que j’ay tourné; mais 
la-dessus j’ay suivi en partie Monsieur Corbin qui exposant il y a 
tres-long tems le meme Livre que moy aujourd’huy, cacha non 
seulement le nom de nétre Autheur, mais cela aussi méme que ce 
qu’il exposoit ffiit une Version. Ainsi l’Histoire de Bravemon & de 
Filamante, est un Roman Italien si le reste du Livre est Roman. 
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Je me suis un peu moins étendu que Monsieur Corbin, & je ne 
pense pas que j’en aye plus mal fait. Ie puis tofijours assfirer que 
j’ay été pour le moins aussi fidéle que luy.” 

Quel est ce roman italien qui a été traduit deux fois en francais? 
Contient-il tout ce que donnent les deux romans frangais, ou seule- 
ment V’histoire de Bravemont et de Filamante? Il m’a été im- 
possible de trouver la réponse 4 ces questions. Je serai reconnais- 
sant—et les historiens du roman frangais aussi, sans doute—a celui 
qui y répondra. 

CHANDLER B. BEALL 

University of Oregon 





D’OU SORT L’APRES-MIDI D’UN FAUNE DE MALLARME? 


On a beaucoup parlé de Symbolisme récemment a propos de 
VExposition du Cinquantenaire 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale, et, par 
conséquent, de Mallarmé, leur représentant par excellence. Quatre 
éditions spéciales de son plus célébre poéme figurent dans la vitrine 
du maitre; et les discussions continuent sur l’origine de l’Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune (publié, 1876) (Martino, Henning, Raynaud, 
etc): Ce serait Banville qui avait composé plus de dix ans avant 
un court poéme sur le méme sujet, Diane au Bois (1863), ou ce 
serait la visite 4 la National Gallery 4 Londres, aussi 9 4 10 ans 
avant, qui aurait été ou n’aurait pas été le point de départ .. . 
N’est-il pas beaucoup. plus simple de voir dans le poéme de Mal- 
larmé tout bonnement une expression de l’hellénisme de l’époque, 
du “ménardisme” auquel tout adorateur de la muse sacrifiait 4 
cette époque: Gautier, l’auteur des Affinités secrétes, Banville, 
Vauteur des Dieux en Ezil, Leconte de Lisle dans ses Poémes 
antiques, Victor Hugo lui-méme dans les Chansons des Rues et des 
Bots, et tant d’autres—sans compter la Priére sur l’Acropole de 
Renan, en prose. Pourquoi parler spécialement de Banville ou de 
Boucher ? 

Mais surtout comment se fait-il que les Mallarméens n’aient pas 
cherché chez le poéte lui-méme les circonstances de l’inspiration? 
Le hasard nous a mis entre les mains une publication ignorée de la 
plupart des commentateurs et qui nous parait contenir le secret,— 
sil faut chercher un secret. Peu de temps avant l’apparition du 


2 
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poéme, Mallarmé avait été chargé par l’éditeur Rothschild de faire 
une adaptation francaise de la Mythologie de Cox, parue en Angle- 
terre; Cette adaptation fort artistiquement faite, et illustrée d’une 
facon charmante, presque somptueuse, parut en 1880; elle est in- 
titulée Les Dieux antiques, Nouvelle Mythologie illustrée, d’aprés 
George W. Coz, et les Travaux de la science moderne . . . ouvrage 
orné de 260 vignettes reproduisant des statues, bas-reliefs, médailles, 
camées—Paris, Rothschild éditeur, 1880. Cherchez sous Faunes ou 
Pan, vous trouverez un Mallarmé tout plongé dans l’atmosphére 
nécessaire 4 l’inspiration de l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune. 
Ilyamieux. A la fin du volume, Mallarmé a imprimé un certain 
nombre de poémes francais contemporains, un de Victor Hugo (Le 
Satire), plusieurs de Banville, et enfin un de Leconte de Lisle qui 
contient absolument tous les éléments de L’A prés-midi d’un Faune. 
Le poéme n’est pas bien long, et le plus simple est de le reproduire. 
Quiconque a seulement un vague souvenir du texte de Mallarmé y 
trouvera une “ source ” bien plus naturelle que celles qu’on a voulu 
indiquer—si, répétons-le, il est nécessaire de chercher une source. 


PAN 


Pan d’Arcadie, aux pieds de chévre, au front armé 
De deux cornes, bruyant, et des pasteurs aimé, 
Emplit les verts roseaux d’une amoureuse haleine. 
Dés que l’aube a doré la montagne et la plaine, 
Vagabond, il se plait aux jeux, aux cheurs dansants 
Des Nymphes, sur la mousse et les gazons naissants. 
La peau du lynx revét son dos; sa téte est ceinte 
De l’agreste safran, de la molle hyacinthe, 
Et d’un rire sonore il éveille les bois. 
Les Nymphes aux pieds nus accourent & sa voix, 
Et légéres, auprés des fontaines limpides, 
Elles entourent Pan de leurs rondes rapides. 
Dans les grottes de pampre, au creux des antres frais, 
Le long des cours d’eau vive échappés des foréts 
Sous le déme touffu des épaisses yeuses, 
Le Dieu fuit de midi les ardeurs radieuses; 
Tl s’endort; et les bois, respectant son sommeil, 
Gardent le divin Pan des fléches du Soleil. 
Mais sitét que la Nuit, calme et ceinte d’étoiles, 
Déploie aux cieux muets les longs plis de ses voiles, 
Pan, d’amour enflammé, dans les bois familiers 
Poursuit la vierge errante 4 l’ombre des halliers, 
La saisit au passage; et, tranporté de joie, 
Aux clartés de la lune, il emporte sa proie. 

(Poémes antiques). 
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De Mallarmé, par Mallarmé, V’hellénisme s’est attardé encore 
quelque temps chez les Symbolistes—tel Henri de Régnier, dans ses 
Poémes anciens et romanesques (1890), voir par exemple, Le fol 
Automne; et d’ailleurs chez Moréas. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylwania 





CHAUCER’S BOOK OF THE DUCHESS AND 
TWO OF GRANSON’S COMPLAINTES 


Although Chaucer’s indebtedness to such medieval writers as 
Froissart, Deschamps, and Machaut has been frequently discussed, 
his literary relationship with another French contemporary, Sir 
Oton de Granson, has been neither often investigated nor fully 
appraised. This is the more surprising in view of the fact that 
Chaucer in his Complaint of Venus is known to have translated 
three of Oton’s ballades. The French originals of this Complaint 
were first discovered in 1890 by Dr. Arthur Piaget, and the basis 
for all subsequent discussions of Chaucer and Sir Oton’s literary 
connections has remained these two articles by Piaget.* 

The publication in 1904 of Dr. G. L. Schirer’s dissertation, 
Oton de Granson und seine Dichtungen, though it has received 
little notice, is of the deepest interest to Chaucerian students, 
since this dissertation not only affords supplementary biblio- 
graphical data for the study of Granson but also supplies an 
edition of all his poems then known to exist.” 

Among the contemporary poets of France, the only one whom 
Chaucer mentions by name is Oton de Granson, whom in the envoy 
of the Venus he calls the “ flour of hem that make in Fraunce ” 
(v. 82).§ This is sufficient evidence of the high esteem in which 
Chaucer held Sir Oton’s verses, and there is also ample reason for 
supposing that they were good friends. Unfortunately not all the 


*“Oton de Granson et ses poésies,” Romania, xIx (1890), 237-59; 
403-48. 

? Georg Ludwig Schirer, Oton de Granson und seine Dichtungen, Strass- 
burg, 1904. 

’The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. by F. N. Robinson, 
New York, 1933, p. 633 f. 
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poems thought to have been written by Sir Oton have as yet been 
recovered. And thus it is quite possible that some of these may 
also have exerted an influence on Chaucer. 

In working recently on this problem, I have discovered the exist- 
ence of several of Granson’s poems in rare manuscripts so far 
unprinted. As my investigations are, however, still in an initial 
stage, I shall not now attempt to discuss the matter at length, but 
shall reserve a more complete statement for a later occasion when 
I may expect to have all the available evidence readily at hand. 
Meanwhile, Schirer’s edition provides more complete data than 
hitherto noted for comparing Chaucer and Granson’s works, and 
suggests, indeed, a number of new leads for exploration. Of these 
I wish at present to discuss only one, which seems to reveal a new 
instance of Sir Oton’s influence on Chaucer. 

For the Book of the Duchess French sources have long been 
established for several passages, but no actual parallel has ever 
been presented for the general plan of the poem. Machaut’s Le 
Roy de Behaingne, which Professor Kittredge* has briefly sum- 
marized, Chaucer unquestionably made use of for certain details. 
But it is quite as certain, on the other hand, that he could not 
have here found any strong hint for his central situation. 

The chief dissimilarity, it should be observed, is that the French 
version is a typical love débat, whereas the English account con- 
cerns only the complaint of a lover comforted by a sympathetic 
listener. Instead of dealing with a knight and a lady, Chaucer 
moreover breaks the conventional scheme by describing specifically 
a knight and a poet. The French débat between a hero and heroine 
ends in a reconciliation. The English poem deals pointedly with a 
knight’s complaining the decease of his mistress and with the 
poet’s attempt to comfort him. Machaut’s plot hinges on the 
solution of the lover’s dilemma, whereas Chaucer has naught to 
say about an “ amourette,” nor the unriddling of the oft-repeated 
“ querelle des amants.” ® 

In fact, it should be noted that Le Songe Vert more closely 
approximates the Chaucerian version, since it is a man (the author) 


«“Chauceriana,” MP, VII (1910), 465ff.; see also “Guillaume de 
Machaut and The Book of the Duchess,” PMLA, xxx (1915), 1ff. 

5 Professor Lowes (Geoffrey Chaucer, New York, 1934, p. 126) seems 
to go too far in stating that Chaucer “catches the suggestion for his 
central situation ” from Machaut. 
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who here mourns his lately deceased mistress.° In this connection, 
still another French poem, Jehan da la Mote’s Le Regret, should 
be briefly alluded to. In this dream-vision, the author lay on his 
bed “endormant melancolioie” and dreamed that he was in a 
“haute foriest plaisant.” Later on, the dreamer gains access to 
a castle where thirty damsels mourn the loss of their “ cher sire,” 
and in eulogizing the departed, each maiden ends her complaint 
with a ballade.’ 

But here as before it seems important to note the lack of com- 
parison with Chaucer, since neither Le Songe Vert nor Le Regret 
describes a poet whose main purpose it is to comfort a bereaved 
knight. These two French dream-visions also lack the fundamen- 
tally striking feature of a knight who makes a formal complaint 
to himself. On analysis it thus appears that in the Book of the 
Duchess the central situation is distinct, and that these proposed 
models, like the others, accordingly do not suffice to explain the 
Chaucerian divergencies from the conventional pattern. Indeed, 
one should be inclined to regard the new and individual features 
in the English poem as Chaucer’s own invention were it not that 
these very details unaccounted for in the supposed originals occur 
in two complaints by Granson, Chaucer’s avowed favorite among 
French poets. 

In La Complainte de Van nouvel,® for example, a poet vexed by 
melancholy goes out on New Year’s Eve into the woods, where 
he overhears a knight complaining sadly of the pangs of unre- 
quited love. In “sa complainte,” the chevalier recounts in detail 
the constancy of his service and the unkindness of his mistress. 
The verses conclude with the poet’s coming forward to comfort the 
chevalier and to learn more about the cause of his distress.° 

Although the substance of the French and English poems is 
different, it should be observed that the first and last verses in 
particular of La Complainte bear importantly on Chaucer’s central 
situation. The significant features in common seem to be as fol- 
lows: 


*See further Professor Sypherd, “ Le Songe Vert and Chaucer’s Dream- 
Poems,” MLN, xxiv (1909), 46f. 

7™See further Miss Rosenthal, “A Possible Source of Chaucer’s Booke 
of the Duchesse ... ,” MLN, xtvmt (1933), 511-14. 

®The full title is La Complainte de Van nouvel que Gransson fist pour 
un chevalier qu’il escoutoit complaindre. 

® No. 11 in Schirer’s edition, pp. 36 ff. 
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. The setting is the same—the scene is laid in a wood; the time is toward 
morning. 

. The poet, in both accounts, is described as moody and longing for 
diversion. 

. The principal characters are the same; namely, a poet and a knight. 

. Chaucer’s knight, like Granson’s chevalier, makes a “compleynte to 
hymselve.” 

. Finally, the poet, in each version, wishes to comfort the knight, and 
comes “avant pour le reconforter” or to “amende” his sorrows. 


On the other hand, it may be objected that the chevalier, unlike 
the black knight, does not beweep the decease of his lady. But 
for this and other arresting points, one need only turn to Granson’s 
Complainte de saint Valentin. In the middle of this French 
poem, there appears a poor lover lamenting the death of his mis- 
tress : 

Je voy chanter, rire, dancer, 

Mais je me voy seul en tristresse, 
Pource que j’ay perdu mon per, 

Non pas per, mais dame et maistresse.° 


Thus, like the black knight in the Book of the Duchess, Granson’s 
mourning chevalier is inconsolable.** He thinks that death is the 


only solution, which calls to mind the statement in Chaucer: 
“ Allas, deth, what ayleth the,/ That thou noldest have taken 
me, / Whan thou toke my lady swete ” (vv. 481-83). The chevalier 
feels, moreover, that he shall never iove another. At this juncture, 
the God of Love and Saint Valentin appear before him. Finally 
after his many protestations of disinterest, these high personages 
persuade him to see a new amie. And, as the verses conclude, 
the knight appears to have found a new mistress, although he still 
avows he can not forget “celle dont j’ay plaint / Si longuement 
la departie.” 

In view of the foregoing evidence, these two French texts ap- 


10No. 37 in Schirer’s edition, pp. 100ff. This poem is also printed 
under a different title, “ Autre Complainte de nouvelle accointance,” 
in A. Duchesne’s edition of Alain Chartier’s @uvres, Paris, 1617, pp. 
759-66. 

11As noted by Mr. W. A. Neilson, Granson “dwells on the lover’s 
melancholy (Nos. 17, 20, 31) [Piaget, Rom., xx, 420, 424, 433-34] 
and on his tendency to dream of his lady, and to brood upon her 
memory at all times (Nos. 12, 23, 31) [Jbid., pp. 419, 429, 435].” See 
_“ Orig. and Sources of the Court of Love,” Harvard Studies and Notes in 
Phil and Lit., Boston, 1899, v1, 75. 
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pear to have had a direct influence on the Book of the Duchess. 
The acceptance of this conclusion does not imply that Chaucer in 
several passages of his narrative was not also drawing upon 
other French sources. The two complaints of Granson are of course 
only further illustrations of a literary genre in the fourteenth 
century quite @ la mode. But the highly significant fact is that 
Chaucer and Granson depart from the conventional models at almost 
precisely the same points. The absence of these special deviations 
in the other French poems and their appearance in the two com- 
plaints would thus appear to show that for the central situation 
Granson was Chaucer’s more immediate source. In the Book of the 
Duchess, it would appear, therefore, that in some passages Chaucer 
was imitating Machaut, whereas in others he was unquestionably 
following Granson. 


HALDEEN BRADDY 
New York University 





ROGER DE WARE, COOK 


Henry Bailly, hosteler, responsible citizen, and representative of 
Southwark in Parliament,’ may well have been pleased with the 
courtly Chaucer’s portrait of him in the hearty and effective leader 
of the Canterbury pilgrims. But may not that shadowy Londoner,” 
Roger of Ware, cook, have had some cause to complain at the figure 
he cut in the pilgrimage? At the allusions in the Host’s “sooth 
pley ” to his fly-specked shop and warmed-over pies? At fathering 
on him the fragmentary story of the flowering of that gambling, 
wenching, thieving rogue, Perkyn Revelour? At the sorry picture 
in “ The Manciple’s Prologue ” of the “ stynkyng swyn,” ape-drunk 
and thirsty still? At the bad horsemanship? the gaping mouth? 
the ill-fame, the foul breath? 

What kind of man, to suffer this abuse, could the real Roger of 


+ For the records of Henry Bailly see J. M. Manly, Some New Light on 
Chaucer, New York, 1926, pp. 77-83. 

* Chaucer’s pilgrim bears the name of a cook of London who has got into 
the records, e. g., in a list of attorneys in a plea for debt (1377): Roger 
Ware of London, Cook. The records so far noticed reveal nothing certain 
of the man except his name. Cf. Miss Edith Rickert in The London Times 
Literary Supplement, 1932, p. 761. 
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Ware have been? Next best to a personal interview, one might 
think, would be the report of half-dozen of his cronies. The sworn 
testimony of a dozen of his neighbors * would be too much to ask; 
yet that, by a long series of coincidences, is what we have preserved 
in the Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls . . . of the City of 
London, 1364-1381: 


Ward Presentments, by the oaths of the twelve jurors 

Langebourne. Roger de Ware, cook, who was presented as a common 
nightwalker, confessed his offence and put himself on the mercy of the 
Court.‘ 


Roger’s twelve neighbors knew what they meant when they said 
‘common nightwalker.’? It behoved them, moreover, as a jury of 
presentment, to be precise. A nightwalker, by simplest definition, 
was one guilty of wandering about the streets after curfew, con- 
trary to numerous ordinances, whose frequent proclamation sug- 
gests their frequent violation. The following, selected, presumably 
as representative, by the compiler of the Liber Albus, is typical: 


Of keeping the peace. 


For keeping and maintaining the peace of his lordship the King in the 
City of London and in the suburbs thereof, it is ordained by his lordship 
the King and his Council, with the assent of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commonalty of the said City of London, in manner following;—that no 
one be so daring as to go wandering about within the said city, or in the 
suburbs, after the hour of curfew rung out at the church of Our Lady at 
Bow, unless he be a man known to be of good repute, or his servant, for 
some good cause, and that with a light; the which curfew shall be rung at 
the said church between the day and the night. And if any one shall be 
found wandering about, contrary to this Ordinance, he is to be forthwith 
taken and sent unto the prison of Newgate, there to remain until he shall 
have paid a fine unto the City for such contempt, and have found good 
surety for his good behaviour.® 


But the cook was not merely picked up once after curfew. He 
was, by reputation and his own admission, a common nightwalker. 
We can get a better idea of both the denotation and connotation 
of this term by viewing it in its common context. The Inquests 
as to evildoers and disturbers of the King’s peace taken before the 


* Frederick Pollock and Frederic W. Maitland, The History of English 
Law, Second Edition, Cambridge, 1923. See presentment in Index. 

“A. H. Thomas, ed., Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, 1864-1381, 
Cambridge, 1929, p. 156. 

* Liber Albus (tr. by Henry Thomas Riley), London, 1861, p. 334. 
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Mayor and Shervffs in the presence of John de Shirbourne, Coroner, 
July 5, 1340, are revealing: 


The jury drawn from the Wards of Broad Street, Walbrook, Dowgate and 
Candlewick Street [for example] present Thomas Whitheved, Joan la 
Tapstere and William atte Ponde as persons of ill-fame, and say that a 
house in Apcherche Lane—“ atte Pye on the hope ”—and a brewhouse near 
the Church of St. Mary Wolnoth are the resort of bad characters; they 
further say that John le Parker is a receiver of evildoers and women of 
ill-fame, that John Albon and Master John le Lech are thieves ...; that 
Sarra le Mareschal, dwelling in the Rents of the Archdeacon of Col- 
chester, keeps a disorderly house; ... that Walter Walteshelf, Gracian 
le Palmer and John Walssh are nightwalkers, well dressed and lavish of 
their money, though no one knows how they get their living, and that these 
people, if they had their opportunity, would sooner consort with bad char- 
acters and disturbers of the peace than with men of good report.® 


Here no punishments are mentioned, but we know from ordi- 
nances and the records of trials that a ‘ common nightwalker’ in- 
volved in false dicing, wenching, fighting, or the unlawful frequent- 
ing of taverns could expect to be “lad with revel to Newegate” or 
the Tun; in some cases, again “ with trumpets and pipes,” * to the 


pillory.® 
Though our jury described the cook more than a decade before 
Chaucer did,® the best picture of the daily interests and occasional 


°A. H. Thomas, ed., Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, 1323-1364, 
Cambridge, 1926, pp. 125-6. 

*Henry Thomas Riley, ed. and tr., Memorials of London and London 
Life, London, 1868, p. 459. 

® Cf. e. g. Liber Albus, pp. 395-6, and Memorials of London and London 
Life, pp. 86-9. 

* Roger need not, however, have had wide and enduring reputation as a 
‘roarer.’ Chaucer’s Cook (and others among the pilgrims, too?) may have 
derived from merely private reminiscence. One sometimes uses in anecdote 
the real name of a man unknown to one’s audience. The entries on either 
side of the presentment are dated May, 1373. In May, 1374, Chaucer 
obtained his house above nearby Aldgate and shortly thereafter his office 
in the Custom House. His path between office and home may have crossed 
the eastern tip of Langbourn. (See Langbourn in Henry A. Harben: A Dic- 
tionary of London, London, 1918; also maps in Gordon Home: Mediaeval 
London, London, 1927, and in G. E. Mitton: Maps of Old London, London, 
1908.) On the other hand, the cook need not have been a resident of the 
ward that presented him. Henry Bailly’s familiarity with the shop and his 
“Of many a pilgrym hastow Cristes curs” suggest Southwark rather. 
And nightwalkers were sometimes presented in more than one ward. 
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punishments of such a rogue as Roger must have been is the frag- 
mentary story which Chaucer ascribes to Hodge in The Canterbury 
Tales. The story is appropriate to Chaucer’s Cook; to the cook of 
the presentment it is singularly so. Roger de Ware, it would seem, 
was in no position to object to Chaucer’s ugly picture of him. To 
the poet, as to his neighbors, he could only have “ confessed his 
offence and put himself on the mercy of the Court.” 


Earu D. Lyon 
University of California 





TWO CHAP-BOOK VERSIONS OF “THE SEVEN SAGES 
OF ROME” 


In the introduction to his edition of the Cotton MS of the 
Seven Sages of Rome (Boston, 1907), Prof. Killis Campbell de- 
scribes no fewer than twenty-six modern English prose versions, 
most of them dating from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
These versions, he points out, derive not from the Middle English 
manuscript sources but from the prose text first printed by Wynkyn 


de Worde ( ?1515), which in turn was translated from some member 
of the Latin Historia family.1 Two versions not included in 
Campbell’s list deserve perhaps brief description. 


I 


The first is a chap-book described on the title-page as “the 
three and twentieth edition ” and is especially interesting in that it 
contains besides the usual fifteen stories four additional tales. The 
title-page reads: 


The / HISTORY / of the / Seven Wise MASTERS /of / ROME: / contain- 
ing / Seven Days Entertainment. /In many Pleasant and Witty Tales or 
Stories: / Wherein / The Treachery of Evil Counsellors is discovered; / In- 
nocency cleared; And, The Wisdom of Seven / Wise PHILOSOPHERS dis- 
played. / Newly Corrected, and better Eaplained and Enlarged. / Adorned 
with many Pretty PICTURES /lively Expressing the HISTORY. / The 
Three and Twentieth EDITION. / Printed by A. W. for G. Conyers, at the 


1 Campbell, pp. 1x-Ixvi. 
*These are in the possession of Prof. Archer Taylor, who has kindly 
allowed me to make use of them, 
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Ring, in / Little-Britain, Pr. 1 s. Where are Sold,/ The History of the 
Seven Wise Mistresses, Pr. 1 s./ The History of Gesta Romanorum, Pr. 
1s./As also, A Dialogue betwixt Riches & Poverty, 6 d/ All Adorned 
with CUTS. A-F*.® 


The “ Preface to the Reader ” (Sig. A3-A5”) contains a justifica- 
tion of the framework story as “ moral allegory.” The Emperor 
here signifies the world, and his only son stands for all mankind. 
When man’s true mother (Reason or Divine Grace) dies, man falls 
into the hands of a step-mother (Sin), an Empress of great cunning. 
She “studies by all possible Means the Confusion of Man, and 
would prevail with his Weakness, but that a Star from Heaven 
(by which is meant Goodness from above), instructs Man how to 
avoid the Allurements of Sin, by not opening his Mouth to bid her 
Welcome.” The Seven Wise Masters represent the seven liberal 
sciences, by whose aid man frustrates the intentions of sin and so 
gains a crown of eternal happiness, “ prepared for all those that in 
this Life labour to attain to Heaven by doing well.” ¢ 

The Preface includes also, “to give a relishing Taste of what is 
in the Book,” a short tale of an old gentleman who was cuckolded by 
his young wife. The suspected wife, tied to a post in a pond by her 
jealous husband, contrives to be replaced by an old woman, who is 
then visited by the husband and whose nose he cuts off. After the 
wife resumes her place and the husband finds on a second visit that 
she is whole, he is seized with remorse and “ looseth his most chaste 
Wife, and brings her again to his Bed. . . .”5 

In the framework story the Emperor is named Pontianus, his 
son Dioclesian, and the seven masters Pontillas, Lentulus, Craton, 
Malquedrake, Josephus, Cleophes, and Solon. The order of stories 
is the usual one in the Historia versions.® 

The most interesting feature of this chap-book is the inclusion of 
four additional tales (pp. 133-44), “to render this Book more 
Entertaining.” These prove to be stories from Hrasto, which in 
turn goes back to another group of the “ Seven Sages ” stories, the 
“Versio Italica.” * 


* George Conyers specialized in books of popular interest, and books sold 
by him “ at the Ring in Little-Britain ” are listed in the Term Catalogues 
from 1686 to 1708. See H. Plomer, Dictionary of the Printers and Book- 
sellers .. . from 1668 to 1725 (Oxford, 1922), p. 80. 

* Sig. A3v-A4. 5 Sig. A5v * See Campbell, p. xxxv. 

Campbell (p. Ixvi) notes that one of the later English chapbook ver- 
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The first of these is the story of Cleander of Padua, who killed 
his wife Sophia and his servant Henry merely on the malicious 
information of a maidservant whom the wife had earlier punished 
for immoral behavior. This is a condensation of the tale told by 
Enoscopo in chapter x1v of Erasto.® 

The second is the story of the young woman of Modena who 
murdered her aged husband in order to marry a young lover. The 
husband’s faithful dog discovers the improvised grave outside the 
city, the townspeople become aware of what has happened, and the 
woman and her maid-accomplice are condemned to be burned alive. 
This forms chapter xvi11 of Hrasto, where it is related by Agatho.®° 

The third is the tale of the ungrateful and treacherous Philemon, 
nephew of Archelaus, prince of Aquitaine. After contriving a plot 
whereby Euphrosyna, wife of Archelaus, is suspected of treachery 
and put to death, he plots with the captain of the guard and murders 
Archelaus himself. Later, however, through the intervention of the 
King of France, Philemon is captured and both he and the captain 
are condemned to be burned at the stake. The story in Hrasto 
(chapter xx1) is substantially the same, but related in much fuller 
detail.?° 

The fourth relates the story of the physician of Milan, who dis- 


covers too late that the juice of an onion which his dying son cried 
out for would have dissolved the “stone” at the bottom of his 
stomach. In Frasto (chapter xx) the physician is named (Poli- 
cleto), as is also his wife (Flaminia).™ 


sions (No. 11 in his list) inserts “ near the end four stories that are not 
found elsewhere in the collection,” but says nothing of their source in 
Erasto. For the “ Versio Italica ” see Campbell, pp. xxviii-ix. A transla- 
tion of the Italian version by Francis Kirkman was published in 1674 
under the title of The History of Prince Erastus (Term Catalogues, 1, 169). 

®I Compassionevoli Avvenimenti di Hrasto ... (Vinegia, 1556), pp. 
85-106. Cf. also the French translation, Histoire Pitoyable dv Prince 
Erastvs, fils de Diocletien, Empereur de Rome (Paris, 1570), pp. 107-33 
(pages numbered on recto only); and Kirkman, pp. 103-29. The wife’s 
name in these versions is Beatrice, Bietrix. 

°I Compassionevoli Avvenimenti, pp. 153-69; Histoire Pitoyable, pp. 
193-213; Kirkman, pp. 188-206. 

1° Compassionevoli Avvenimenti, pp. 205-29; Histoire Pitoyable, pp. 
256-86; Kirkman, pp. 277-302. 

117 Compassionevoli Avvenimenti, pp. 192-205; Histoire Pitoyable, pp. 
240-56; Kirkman, pp. 251-58. 





THE “SEVEN SAGES OF ROME” 


IL. 
The title-page of the second book reads: 


The / HISTORY /of the/SEVEN WISE MASTERS / of / ROME. / Con- 
taining /many ingenious and _ entertaining / STORIES; / wherein / the 
Treachery of Evil Counsellors /is discovered, Innocency cleared, / and the / 
Wisdom of the SEVEN WISE MASTERS / displayed. / Philadelphia: / 
Printed for the Booksellers. / 1798.** 


The “preface to the Reader” likewise justifies the collection of 
stories on moral grounds. The explanation of the allegory is some- 
what different: “the emperor signifies a natural man, the empress 
sin, the son conscience, and the wise masters such as give sacred 
council, and keep us from destruction. . . .” 1° 

As in the first volume, the emperor is named Pontianus and the 
son Dioclesian. The seven masters are Pantillus, Lentullus, Cratoa, 
Malquidrake, Josephus, Cleophes, and Diocles—substantially identi- 
cal with those in the other version, except for the name of the 
seventh master. The order of stories is that of the other volume, 
but all are drastically condensed. The volume is completed with 
extracts from Dodsley’s Hconomy of Human Life.** 

As an example of the extreme compression exercised in the 
narration, the twelfth story (Amatores) may be quoted: 


Most noble emperor, said he, there lived in this city a knight who married 
a beautiful lady, whose voice was so charming, that when she sung, it 
ravished the hearers, notwithstanding their taste for music was but small. 


It happened that as she was singing with her casement open, that three 
knights, whom the then reigning emperor had in great esteem, passed by, 
and being much taken with her voice and comeliness of her person, they 
took their convenient time severally without the knowledge of each other, 
to treat with her about enjoyment: to which she seemingly consented, in 
consideration that they brought an hundred florins each; appointing them 


12Campbell’s list of later prose versions includes only one (p. Ixv) 
printed in the United States (Boston, 1794). 

18 Sig. A2. 

%*From the first section of Dodsley’s book the following extracts are 
reprinted : Part I, sections i (Consideration), iii (Application), vii (Con- 
tentment); Part II, sections i (Hope and Fear), ii (Joy and Grief), iv 
(Pity), v (Desire and Love) ; Part IV, sections iii (Son), iv (Brothers) ; 
Part V, sections i (Wise and Ignorant), ii (Rich and Poor); Part VI, 
sections iii (Charity), iv (Gratitude), v (Sincerity). From section two 
come: Part II, section i (Vanity); Part III, sections i (Covetousness), ii 
(Profusion). 
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to come to see her at different times, and she would receive them: which 
done, she acquainted her husband advising him to stand with his sword 
drawn, and as they entered to kill them, which he performed. So that 
after they had taken their money, they found means by the help of the 
lady’s brother, to convey them to the sea that was nigh at hand, she 
insinuating that her husband unfortunately killed them in a quarrel, but 
not long after the knight and his lady falling at variance, and he striking 
her, she cried out aloud in the hearing of many, O cruel man, what, will 
you murder me, as you did the three knights of the emperor’s court? Now 
the knights being missed, the words created a suspicion, insomuch that 
they being both seized, soon confessed the fact, whereupon they, together 
with her brother, were cruelly tortured to death.*® 


As thus related, the story is little more than a crude summary, 
occupying slightly more than a page; in the other version, which 
covers seven pages, the adventures of the three knights are related 
in considerable detail, and the efforts of the lady’s brother to dis- 
pose of the corpses involve him in a number of awkward and perilous 
adventures. 

Of these two chap-book versions the American is inferior both 
in mechanical details and in narrative construction, and is plainly 
a condensation of the longer prose version. Both illustrate the 
vogue which the Seven Wise Masters enjoyed as late as the eight- 
eenth century, and the practice of combining with these stories other 
popular moralizing material. 

D. F. Bonp 

The University of Chicago 





ADDISON AND THE PLEASURES OF THE 
IMAGINATION 


‘Recent critics have pointed out that the praise lavished by Wors- 
fold and others on the Spectator papers on the Pleasures of the 
Imagination is in excess of their merits.1 There is another aspect 


18 Pp, 40-42. 

Cf. Saintsbury, History of English Criticism (Edinburgh, 1925), 177- 
81; Croce, Estetica (Bari, 1912), 236; E. K. Broadus, Addison as a 
Literary Critic (unpublished Harvard dissertation, 1908), passim. For a 
recent recrudescence of the view of Addison as a revolutionary esthetician, 
see J. G. Robertson, The Genesis of Romantic Theory (Cambridge, 1923), 
241 f. 
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of these papers, hitherto unobserved, an examination of which will 
reveal a further superficiality in Addison’s esthetic thought. 

Addison himself assures the reader that the foundation for his 
idea of the imagination is Locke’s distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities of matter.2 It has accordingly been assumed 
that Addison’s distinction between primary and secondary pleas- 
ures of the imagination is identical, on the esthetic level, with 
that of Locke.* Close analysis of the Spectator papers in question 
will show that such an assumption is ill-founded. 


Primary pleasures of the imagination [says Addison] entirely proceed 
from such objects as are before our eyes; . . . secondary pleasures of the 
imagination flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the objects are 
not actually before the eyes, but are called up into our memories, or 
formed into agreeable visions of things that are absent or fictitious.‘ 


This is not Locke’s distinction, since according to that phi- 
losopher all visual sensations are subjective. Ideas are distin- 
guished by Locke “as they are ideas or perceptions in our minds, 
and as they are modifications of matter in the bodies that cause 
perceptions in us.” The first he calls secondary qualities of bodies 
(colors, sounds, etc.) ; the latter, primary (bulk, figure, etc.).° 

Nor is Addison consistent in the application of his distinction. 
The primary pleasures of the imagination arise, according to him, 
from the perception of visual objects that are present to the be- 
holder. Yet under the category of secondary pleasures he treats 
those arising from artifacts (poems, pictures, statues), which are, 
obviously, also present objects. In the preceding papers, how- 
ever, he had considered the effects arising from the contemplation 
of artifacts under primary pleasures of the imagination.’ From 
one point of view, therefore, both Nature and the productions of 
the plastic arts ought to be included under the enumeration of the 
efficient causes of the primary pleasures, while the recollection of 
visual sensations and the imagery evoked by the reading of poetry 


* Cf. end of Spectator 413. 

® Robertson, op. cit., 247 £. 

“ Spectator 411, paragraph 3. 

° Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. A. C. Fraser (Oxford, 
1894), 1, 168 ff. 

* Cf. Spectator 416 ff. 

7 Spectator 414. 
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ought to be restricted to the causes of the secondary pleasures— 
this on the principle laid down in the sentences from Spectator 411 
quoted above. But from another point of view Nature alone ought 
to stand as the object of the primary pleasures, since it alone has 
no prototype to which we can compare it, while all the arts, plastic 
and expressive, being imitative of, or at least limited to the ma- 
terials found in, Nature, ought to have their place under the 
secondary pleasures. Addison has, in short, not made clear to 
himself whether it is objective immediacy which distinguishes pri- 
mary from secondary causes of imaginative pleasure, or, to employ 
the term rather specially, originality, meaning absence of imita- 
tiveness.® 


Victor M. Hamm 
College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 





THE FATE OF JAMES THOMSON’S EDWARD AND 
ELEANORA 


This article is by way of an addendum to Mr. Allardyce Nicoll’s 
statement about this ill-fated play in his excellent book, A History 
of Early Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700-1750. When he discusses 
some of the plays which were forbidden to be acted in the year 
1739, Mr. Nicoll says, “ Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa (1739) was banned 
possibly with some show of justice; but there does not seem to have 
been such justice in the treatment of the poet Thomson, whose 
Edward and Eleanora was banned the same year.”* On the con- 
trary, there seem to have been very excellent reasons, both external 
and internal, why the play was banned. 

To begin with, Thomson was a pensioner of Frederick, the 
Prince of Wales.? This fact in itself is important because of a 


®*That Addison’s very superficiality led succeeding thinkers to make 
sounder analyses of his problems is evident, for instance, from Hutcheson’s 
Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. Hutcheson 
clarifies just that distinction which Addison left confused. Cf. the Inquiry 
(London, 1725), pp. 13 ff., esp. pp. 15, 35. 

1 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Harly Highteenth Century Drama, 1700- 
1750, p. 23. 

* Biographia Dramatica, eds. David E. Baker, Isaac Reed, and Stephen 
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violent quarrel between the Prince of Wales and his father George 
II. There had been an open breach between the two as early as 
1734 over both the choice of a wife for the Prince, and the touchy 
matter of the Prince’s allowance;* but the quarrel reached its 
climax in 1738. At the time Thomson’s play appeared in 1739, 
the Prince was still living-in an enforced exile from the Court. 
Thomson, since he was chiefly dependent on the Prince of Wales, 
could be expected to side with his benefactor. Nor would his 
attachment to the Prince make Thomson popular with the King’s 
party or the Licenser who was its agent. For ever since Walpole’s 
Licensing Act of 1737, the Licenser had a political function to 
perform in banning plays which were hostile to the king or to the 
ministry in power.® Thus any play by a dependent of the refractory 
Prince would be suspect of the court Licenser.® 

Besides these external facts, there is evidence within the play 
itself which aids in explaining why it was banned. It was dedicated 
to the Princess of Wales with the assurance from Thomson that 


In the character of Eleanora I have endeavoured to represent, however 
faintly, a Princess distinguished for all the virtues that render greatness 


Jones (London, 1812), 1, 711. For a brief account of Thomson’s life, see 


DNB. 

*For an historical account of this quarrel, see William E. H. Lecky, 
A History of England in the Highteenth Century (New Edition, New 
York, 1892), 1, 447 ff.; or C. Grant Robertson, England Under the Hanover- 
ians (New York and London, 1927), pp. 72-73. An excellent contemporary 
account can be found in John, Lord Hervey’s, Memoirs in the Reign of 
George II, ed. Romney Sedgwick (London, 1931), m1, 756-793. 

*On the night his first child was born, Prince Frederick, in defiance of 
the King’s order, hurried his wife away from Hampton Court and the 
jurisdiction of the crown. For this arrogance, George II ordered the guard 
to be taken from his son’s door and forbade the Court to visit the Prince. 
See Robertson, p. 73. 

5 John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage from the Restoration 
in 1660 to 1830, 111, 222-223, explains that the Licensing Act was occa- 
sioned by thrusts at Sir Robert Walpole and his ministry in such plays as 
Fielding’s Pasquin and the seemingly anonymous Golden Rump. Indeed 
there were arguments as early as 1735 in the Gentleman’s Magazine, v, 
192, for the regulation of the stage. 

*In fact the “show of justice” in banning Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa 
was that it contained a Prologue championing the Prince of Wales. For 
an able discussion of the political allusions in Brooke’s play, see Helen M. 
Scurr, Henry Brooke (University of Minnesota Doctoral Thesis, 1922), 
pp. 65 ff. 


3 
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amiable. I have aimed particularly to do justice to her inviolable affec- 
tion and generous tenderness for a Prince, who was the darling of a great 
and free people. 


In addition to this suggested parallel between the mythical crown 
prince and princess of the play, and Prince Frederick and Princess 
Augusta, Thomson makes a specific reference in the text to a 
quarrel between the heir to the throne and his father. 


Has not the royal heir a juster claim 

To share his father’s inmost heart and counsels, 
Than aliens to his interest, those who make 

A property, a market of his honour?” 


This might well be taken from the mouth of any of the discontented 
politicians who gathered about Prince Frederick at Carlton House 
in 1739, and chafed at the influence which Walpole enjoyed at 
Court. Moreover later in the play Thomson makes a more derogatory 
reference to the King, when the mythical Edward, notified of the 
death of Henry III, exclaims, 


O my deluded father! little joy 

Hadst thou in life, led from thy real good 

And genuine glory, from the people’s love, 
The richest aim of Kings, by smiling traitors.® 


It is understandable that the Licenser would not care to be identified 
as one of the “ smiling traitors,” nor could he give countenance to 
this slur on the King. 

Thus the external fact of Thompson’s dependence on the Prince 
of Wales at a time when the latter was in disrepute at Court, 
together with these allusions in the play itself to a quarrel between 
the King and his heir, furnish enough evidence to explain ade- 
quately why the Licenser felt there was some show of “ justice ” 
in banning Thomson’s Edward and Eleanora. 

JEAN B. KERN 

Iowa City, Iowa 





7 Edward and Eleanora (1739), I, ii. 
8 Ibid., IV, vii. 
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THE PUBLICATION DATE, AND SOURCE OF BYRON’S 
“TRANSLATION OF A ROMAIC LOVE SONG” 


The Wise bibliography of Byron, as well as the Coleridge-Pro- 
thero edition and all other editions that I have checked, gives 
the date of publication of “ Translation of a Romaic Love Song” 
as “Childe Harold, 1814 (Seventh Edition).” As a matter of 
fact, the poem first appeared in J. C. Hobhouse’s Journey through 
Albania (1813), pp. 1148-1150. Printed at the end of the vol- 
ume, the poem is introduced thus: “The following transla- 
tion of a Romaic love-song, which is given in Dr. Pouqueville’s 
volume on the Morea, has just been transmitted to me by my 
friend Lord Byron; and I have only to regret, that it did not arrive 
in time to be inserted in its proper place in the Appendix.” I have 
not seen the original edition of Pouqueville, but Profs. Lancaster 
and Malakis inform me that the Greek text, followed by a transla- 
tion into French, is found in 1, 282-6, of F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, 
Voyage en Morée, a Constantinople, en Albanie, et dans plusieurs 
parties de VEmpire Othoman, Paris, Gabon, 1805. The text in 
Hobhouse’s volume contains several minor variations in punctua- 
tion and capitalization, and in the third line a major variation in 
grammar: rends reads rend. 


Roy P. BAsLER 
State Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 





WORDSWORTH’S “UNIMAGINABLE TOUCH OF TIME” 


For one of his finest phrases, “ the unimaginable touch of Time,” 
Wordsworth was apparently indebted to Milton since the sonnet 
“Mutability ” seems to be related in a subtle and complex manner 
to that passage in Milton’s Of Education which speaks of 


Musick heard or learnt; either while the skilful Organist plies his grave 
and fancied descant, in lofty fugues, or the whole Symphony with artful 
and unimaginable touches adorn and grace the well studied chords of some 
choice composer.* 


Not only do the “ unimaginable touches ” of Milton’s symphony 


1 Columbia Milton, tv, 288. The italics are mine. 
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find a place in the sonnet, but Wordsworth imaged the action of 
mutability in terms of a musical composition : 


From low to high doth dissolution climb, 
And sinks from high to low, along a scale 
Of awful notes, whose concord shall not fail. 


Whether, having achieved the metaphor of music to express the 
secret workings of dissolution, he arrived through the process of 
association at the application of the “unimaginable touch” to 
Time, or whether Milton’s phrase was the germ out of which grew 
the “ musical but melancholy chime ” of decay, we cannot say. But 
it is probable that Wordsworth remembered Milton’s words and 
that they somehow influenced the imagery and the phrasing of his 
sonnet. 
SamMvuEL H. Monk 
Southwestern College 





FORSTER AS LANDOR’S LITERARY EXECUTOR 


The pompousness of Forster’s claims to the literary executor- 
ship of Landor’s works, together with the unsatisfactory manner 
in which he performed the task, have made more than one scholar 
wish he could disprove those claims; but they seem well fortified, 
among other things by the letter Forster quotes in the Preface to 
the “ Works and Life of Walter Savage Landor ” (London, 1876), 
professedly on Landor’s explicit instruction. “ You may live,” the 
letter is asserted to read, “to superintend such edition or Selec- 
tion from my writings as may be called for after my death.” Virtu- 
ally, Landor has given him power to determine which of his works 
should survive; and such indeed is the power Forster exercised in 
bringing out the edition. 

But the letter itself, in Landor’s handwriting, is preserved in the 
Forster collection, South Kensington Museum, tucked under the 
cover of the first volume of the “ Imaginary Conversations,” which 
volume, like its four companions, has been carefully revised, and 
filled with scraps of paper containing corrections and additions. 
And quite different is the sentence singled out above: Landor 
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really wrote, “ You may live to superintend a new edition of my 
Imaginary Conversations, with a volume added to the original 
five.” Punctuation excepted, the printed letter differs from the 
original only in one other respect: whereas it is actually subscribed 
“Yours very sincerely,” Forster would have it “ Yours very affec- 
tionately.” 

This is by no means the only place where Forster deliberately 
misquotes letters in his work; nor is the reason always so apparent. 
In the second volume of the “ Biography ” (1869), on p. 7, Words- 
worth is supposed to have written, “In a tract of yours which I 
saw some years ago at Mr. Southey’s, I was struck by a piece on 
the War of the Titans, and I was pleased to find also rather an 
out-of-the-way image in which the present hour is compared to 
the shade on the dial.” To this Forster adds a note to explain 
what was meant by the “ piece on the War of the Titans.” But 
Wordsworth’s actual letter reads at this point, “In your Simoneida 
[sic], which I saw some years ago at Mr. Southey’s I was pleased 
to find rather an out-of-the-way image” etc. No mention of the 
“War of the Titans”! One would suppose that a footnote cor- 
recting Wordsworth’s error would have been as gratifying to Fors- 
ter’s vanity as the one he adds to interpret the phrase of his own 
invention. (The comparison occurs in “ Poetry by the Author of 
Gebir,” 1802, p. 56, and not in the “ Simonidea,” 1806.) 

Again, Forster carefully conceals the traces of asperity shown 
by Robert Eyres Landor toward his elder brother even after Wal- 
ter’s death. The “Biography” (vol. 11, p. 501) purports to 
“transcribe ” a marginal comment of the former on the verse- 
tribute paid him by his elder brother; but, in addition to less im- 
portant changes (R. E. Landor states that the Living cost £5,500, 
instead of £6,000, and he does not mention the source of that pur- 
chase-money), it omits a sentence which is characteristic of the 
whole attitude of these marginal notes: “ But my Brother was too 
much accustomed to talk about Charity, often in a less Charitable 
Spirit than at present.” More amusing is the comment Robert 
Landor makes on the Spanish campaign of his brother: he asserts 
that Walter was indeed present at the Battle of Rio Seco, “and he 
ran away with the rest before it began.” Actually, Blake was de- 
feated at Rio Seco on July 14, 1808, and Landor arrived in Spain 
almost six weeks later. The note was written at least fifty-seven 
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years after the event, in the margin of an article in the London 
Quarterly Review (vol. xxiv, April, 1865, pp. 171-206), now to be 
found in the Forster collection, South Kensington (as is the letter 
of Wordsworth), and its interest lies not in the information about 
Walter, but in what it reveals of his younger brother’s attitude 
toward him. 

The alteration of Landor’s letter to himself does not, of course, 
disprove Forster’s claim to the literary executorship ; it merely in- 
validates one bit of evidence. But, taken in conjunction with the 
numerous other instances of his high-handed treatment of docu- 
ments, of which only a few are cited here, it points to the need of 
a careful investigation of as many of the sources as survive, and 
of regarding with perpetual scepticism what cannot be verified. 


Rosert H. SuPER 
Worcester College, Oxford 





DIE SONNE Ge adT 20 GNADEN 


Prof. Kurrelmeyer (MIN, 1937, S. 373) meint, die Bedeutungs- 
angabe von Simon Roth (1571-2): Occident ‘ Nidergang, das ort 
da die Sonn nider oder zu genaden gehet’ sei ein Druckfehler fiir 
zu Gadem gehen ‘ Besuch machen.’ Doch ist zu sagen, dass es 
schon ein mhd. die sonne gie zu gndden gibt (Lexer, Kluge) und 
dass die Wendung sich auch in modernen Dialekten erhalten hat 
(Fischer, Schweiz. Idiotikon, Schmeller). Einige dieser Wbb. 
nehmen Zusammenhang mit nied, nieder an, wie es ja auch dem 
Sprachgefiihl Roths nahezuliegen scheint. Kluge-Gétze kniipfen 
an eine Wz. germ. *nép, ai. ndthd ‘ Hilfe, Zuflucht’ an, wobei von 
‘sich zur Hilfe neigen’ ein jiingeres ‘ sich neigen ’ entwickelt wire. 
Das ist nun wenig wahrscheinlich, da die Redensart z. B. im 
Schweizerdeutschen neben einer anderen, offenbar allgemeinen und 
geliufigeren Bedeutung sich findet: H. Paul sagt schon: “ Die 
Bedeutung ‘ Gemichlichkeit,’ ‘Ruhe’ (zu Gnaden kommen) ist 

. abgeleitet (Zustand, in dem man Schonung geniesst),” “ Sie 
(die Gnade) wird von dem hoéher Gestellten dem niedriger Steh- 
enden ... , von Gott dem Siinder und nach der Lehre von der 
Gnadenwahl dem Menschen iiberhaupt erwiesen,’ und das Schweizer 
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Idiotikon belegt neben der Redensart zu Gnaden die uns hier inte- 
ressierende zu Gnaden gehen ‘ sterben,’ worin Gnade die ‘ himmlische 
Seligkeit ’ bedeutet wie im mhd. sin séle ist, kam ze gnaden. Dem 
Romanisten fallt sofort ruman. soarele asfinfeste ‘die Sonne geht 
unter ’ (auch von Mond und Sternen gesagt) ein, wozu das Dictionar 
al limbei romine von Saineanu bemerkt (ich iibersetze): “Cf. 
sfantul soare ‘die heilige Sonne’: das Verschwinden oder der 
anscheinende Tod der Sonne ist als eine Heiligung des Gestirns 
angesehen.” Richtiger ist wohl die Auffassung, das Farbenspiel der 
untergehenden Sonne bedeute fiir den Christen eine Art Abwand- 
lung oder Vorspiel der Himmelsglorie, wo die Neugriechen im 
Sonnenuntergang mehr den weltlichen Glanz eines irdischen Konigs 
sehen (6 7Aws Baowrevea, doch vgl. Verf., Rev. des études balkaniques, 
1936). 

Der ‘ Tod der Sonne’ ist verklart durch ein christliches Wieder- 
auferstehen in schéneren Sphiaren, die ihren Abglanz auf die Erde 
senden. Die Sonne kann fiir den Christen nicht anders als ‘ fromm ’ 
‘in Gnaden’ sterben. Auch an den Heiligenschein kann man 
denken: Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, S. 269 und 601 erwahnt die 
Tacitusstelle, die besagt, die Sonne lasse beim Untergang “so 
lichten glanz hinter sich, dass er bis zum morgen die sterne bleiche 
... formas deorum et radios capitis aspici,” “die strahlenden 
haupter seien gleichsam ein heiligenschein,” indem bei Griechen 
wie Germanen der Strahlenkranz oder Nimbus den Menschen wie 
den Gestirnen zugeschrieben wird: “Driickten die strahlen 
urspriinglich den héchsten begriff géttlicher, leuchtender schénheit 
aus?” Bekanntlich ist ja der soldatische Gruss ein Rest dieser 
Anerkennung des iiberirdischen Glanzes der gegriissten Persénlich- 
keit: + “ das Aug’ erblindet vor deiner Schénheit Glanz,” wie es im 
Textbuch von Goldmarks “ Kénigin von Saba ” heisst. Die Aureole 
der Heiligen ist Strahlenglanz der Gestirne—warum sollten die 
Gestirne nicht den Strahlenkranz der Heiligen bekommen ?—loi 


1Vgl. Lerch, Neue Jahrbiicher f. Wiss. u. Jugendbildung, 1926, S. 345, 
der an das iranische hvarené, den Nimbus des Herrschers erinnert, der von 
Persien tiber Alexander den Grossen und Rom zu den Herrschern (‘ Euer 
Gnaden’!) des Abendlands gewandert sei—Uber die Himmelsglorie, ferner 
die malerisch dargestellte Offnung des Himmels, durch die die Paradieses- 
strahlen brechen, das Malerische des Wortes bei Baudelaire (la gloire d’un 
ciel pur od frémit Véternelle chaleur) und die Glorie als Rahmen fiir 
Heiligenbilder vg]. Rheinfelder, Kultsprache u. Profansprache, S. 285. 
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@aller et retour, wie ein franzésischer Semantiker (Esnault) derlei 
genannt hat. 

Eine noch schlagendere Parallele aber zu dem deutschen Ausdruck 
ist ein sol floret, das Tagliavini, A grammatical miscellany offered 
to Otto Jespersen (1930) S. 413 im Ladinisch der Dolomiten (er 
sagt in seinem Titel zu Unrecht: “ Il ‘ tramonto del sole’ in alcuni 
dialetti dell’Italia Settentrionale ”) gefunden hat und aus floret = 
nitet erkliren will. In Wirklichkeit liegt die Vorstellung von der 
Wiederauferstehung vor: Bédier hat im Kommentar seiner Ausgabe 
des Rolandsliedes zu V. 1856 “les saintes fleurs de Paradis” die 
Distinctiones des Alanus ab Insulis unter hortus erwihnt: “ Hortus 
dicitur vita aeterna,” unter florere: “ Florere significat resurgere. 
Unde in Psalmo de Christo dicitur: Ht floruit caro mea, id est 
resurrexit. Florere notat rosam martyrum...” Fiir eine 
“ christomorphe ” Betrachtung der Naturvorginge stirbt die Sonne 
nicht, um wiederaufzuerstehen, sondern sterbend ersteht sie wieder. 


Leo SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





AN EXAMPLE OF VOWEL-HARMONY IN A 
YOUNG CHILD 


The language of my child Padmint (twenty-one months) affords 
an interesting example of a spontaneous tendency to vowel-harmony. 
I have noted the following examples: [’baba]* name for a chair 
(from its trade-name buffer) ; [’baga] ‘ sleeping-bag ’; [’baca] adv. 
‘back’; [’aBa], [’aBo], [’aba], [’abo] ‘up’; [’mago] ‘ mug’; [’ba: 
da] ‘bird’; [’boko] (i) ‘frock’ (ii) ‘box’; [’dogo] name for a 
toy dog; [’pota] ‘ pot’; [’topo], [’popo] ‘top’; [’bo: do] ‘ water’; 
[’wo:ko], [’bo: ko], [’bo: go] ‘walk’; [’buku], [’bueu], [bu’cu] 
‘book’; [’kouta] ‘coat’; [’bihi] ‘beach’; [’biki] (i) ‘ biscuit’ 
(ii) ‘toy brick’; [’dlinki] ‘drink’; [’bi: di] ‘beads’; [’pi: wi] 
sb. ‘sweet.? The pattern for all these is clearly the common 
“nurses’ diminutive” in -y e.g. baggy, uppy, doggy, booky etc. 
so that the forms with a front vowel must be discounted as not 
necessarily spontaneous. But those with a back vowel must be 


* Here and throughout the article the apostrophe marks the position of 
the stress. 
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spontaneous (since the heard forms have a uniform front vowel 
in the ending) and are due to a tendency to vowel-harmony. The 
vowel-harmony is not however complete, as can be seen from forms 
such as [’duwsi] ‘ orange-juice,’ [’puhi] ‘cat’; but these forms 
are doubtless due to the influence of the heard forms juicy, pussy. 
That the nature of the vowel-harmony is essentially assimilative 
is clearly shown by forms such as [’fugu] ‘sugar’; [’bei’bei] 
‘baby’; [’peipei], [’beipei], [’beibei] ‘ paper’ in which the assimi- 
lation is complete. 
Aun S. C. Ross 


University of Leeds 





BALLAST-HILL, BRIDEGROOM, COMMON BAIL, AND 
STEEL 


The following usages, which are not given in NED, are taken 
from the periodical, The Universal Visiter, and Monthly Me- 
morialist, London, 1756. Italics are mine. 


Ballast-hill, sb. ‘A hill from which ballast is taken, or to which ballast 
is carried for disposal.’ The Mercury of Lynn, capt. Noel, lying at 
Howden-Pans in this river, [at Newcastle] had her masts split, and other- 
wise greatly shiver’d, a piece of one of her masts was found about 140 
yeards from the ship, sticking perpendiculary [sic] in a ballast-hill. 
(July) p. 336. 


Bridegroom, adj. ‘One who attends, or serves, the bride and bride- 
groom.’ The young couple had 200 bridegroom men and maidens. (June) 
p. 297. 


Common bail, sb. ‘ People who make it their business to bail for hire.’ 
At the court of the King’s Bench, last term, two men... were com- 
mitted to prison, on affidavit made of their being common bail, i.e per- 
sons who make it their business to bail for hire, falsely swearing they are 
Housekeepers, and men of substance; by which infamous practice numbers 
of honest people have been defrauded of just debts. (Nov.) p. 537. 


Steel, sb. ‘A reef, or bar.’ Thursday se’nnight about six in the eve- .~ 
ning, the Providence, of London . . . in ballast, for Tynemouth, struck on 
Whitburn steel, and did not get off before Saturday morning at six, when 
they fortunately cleared it, with a calm sea and slow wind, otherwise the 
vessel must have gone in pieces. (Dec.) p. 575. 


CLAUDE JONES 


» 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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REVIEWS 


A History of the Anglo-Sazons. By R. H. Hopexin. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1935. Vol. 1, pp. xxvii + 382e; Vol. 11, 
pp. xii + 383-748. $10.00. 


I 


Mr. Hodgkin has written a fine and useful book on the history 
of the English people from the first intimations of their existence 
on the Continent to the death of Alfred, based on the most recent 
findings of a great variety of disciplines, whose combined resources 
are gradually making possible an intelligent writing of the history 
of the Dark Ages. Archaeology, philology in moderation, and 
history—religious, legal, constitutional, social and military are 
pressed into service; good account is taken of recent place-name 
study (e. g. see Index, p. 742 under -ing, -tngas) and of the revela- 
tions of airphotography in laying bare ancient roadways and fields 
(cp. esp. pp. 134-35). The artistic achievements of our ancestors 
are richly represented in drawings, photographs and magnificent 
colored plates. There is an abundance of maps, many specially 
drawn, which illustrate the archaeological, religious, and military 
history of the island. Genealogical (p. 719f.) and chronological 
(p. 724 f.) tables orient the reader and serve to fill in minor inten- 
tional omissions in the text of the narrative. A History of the 
Anglo-Saxons is a most attractively printed book. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s history is valuable perhaps first and foremost 
for the reason that much of the materials mentioned above has 
for the first time been prepared for presentation to the beginner 
in the study of the origins of the English people. Much that has 
hitherto lain buried in professional journals and specialized mono- 
graphs is now digested for lay consumption. Advisedly Mr. Hodg- 
kin writes with many words, with the expressed purpose of — 
ing the reading of complicated exposition (s. Preface, p. vii) ; 
closely economical style is forbidding to all but the specialist oa 
might here repel just those readers for whom the book is so admir- 
ably suited. Supplementing previous general works on the same 
period Mr. Hodgkin’s book becomes overnight the first history to 
put in the hands of the serious beginning student of any aspect of 
English life before the death of Alfred. Many a more mature 
student will find here refreshment and a stimulating synthesis of 
what he may already know piecemeal, or at any rate ought to know. 

Vol. 1 (chs. 1-1x) takes us from the Ingaevonic tribes to the 
death of Bede in 735; vol. 11 (chs. x-xx) to the death of Alfred in 
899 (s. p. 668). The early chapters, making much use of recent 
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archaeological finds both on the Continent and in England, deal 
with the varied and difficult problems of the original home of the 
English, the romanization and deromanization of Britain, the point 
or points of departure from the Continent to England, the routes 
taken by the invading colonists from the coast inland, the perplex- 
ing problem of the Jutes, and the foundation of the various Ger- 
manic kingdoms. Usually followed by an independent critical 
judgment, nearly all important conflicting views on most points are 
set forth, e. g. the date of the ‘ advent’ of the English according to 
Nemnius, the Gaulish Chronicle, and Bede (see pp. 66-68 and 
notes). Though the author properly remarks that ‘for the time 
being the Germanic conquest of Britain cannot be told as a nar- 
rative’ (p. 75) and observes that ‘the story of the Conquest was 
more complicated than ever was imagined by the historians who 
wrote before the evidence of the graves had been well sifted’ 
(pp. 155-56), his frequent excellent summaries of important events 
and movements and appraisals of character, e.g. the decline of 
Roman Britain (p. 180 ff.), the beginnings of the Anglian settle- 
ments (pp. 147 ff.), the supremacy of Wessex (p. 412f.) and of 
the person of Alfred the Great (p. 686-87), show insight and an 
ability to make synthetic observations. No reader with feeling for 
the past of his people will close the two stately volumes without an 
enhanced appreciation of the first adventures and the remarkable 
spiritual achievements of the founders of England. 


II 


While any attempt at a detailed survey of the contents of Mr. 
Hodgkin’s work is beyond the scope of the present review, brief 
note may be taken of certain quite fundamental matters of point 
of view which serve to exhibit the forward-looking character of the 
book. In times when much attention is being given to funda- 
mental trends and attitudes of the past, it is encouraging to find 
the author well on the side of those who would dispel gnce and for 
all the notion of any sort of general Germanic or Old-English 
parliamentary freedom (p. 211ff.). Mr. Hodgkin makes it 
abundantly clear that the freedom of the early Germanic peoples lay 
in something quite beyond voting and debate in a witena gemdt, 
rather within the framework of a leader-principle, of unfaltering 
loyalty and disciplined obedience to leaders (cp. pp. 34, 202-03, 
507 last paragraph, and 607), whose authority rested not on auto- - 
cratic dictatorship but on a keen sense of full responsibility to 
their people (cp. p. 395-96). Success followed where these virtues 
maintained (cp. p. 507 on Viking discipline and codperation), 
failure where dividing independence became the order of the day 
(cp. p. 529). In view of the author’s apparently clear perception 
of these matters, one wonders at his obliquely derogatory reference 
(Pref., p. v) to Germany. 
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The decadence of the church in the years after Bede’s death 
(chs. XI, XII) is treated with stress on the ‘ proud barbarians’’ (p. 
431) resistance to various non-Germanic elements in the imported 
Christianity, a reaction so marked and by the author clearly recog- 
nized in the treatment of Biblical themes in Old-English poetry 
(see excerpt from the OE Judith, p. 569). Against the generally 
satisfactory relations between church and state (pp. 455-56 ) which 
may, by the way, be explained by a relative absence of political 
Catholicism (see p. 451)—, one might with justice set forth far 
more strongly than does Mr. Hodgkin (p. 421) the corruption of 
the monasteries (where financial probity—p. 423 on the compara- 
tive absence of simony—scarcely seems to offset other failings, p. 
417 f.) and the extensive alienation of land to the church with its 
fatal political effects (pp. 456-57). 

Counteracting the romantic emphasis on the horrors of the 
Scandinavian invasions and on the implied unculture of the 
Norsemen, considerable space is devoted to a picture of the high 
culture and advanced civilization of ‘The Northmen at Home’ 
(pp. 498 ff.) ; the importance of the Viking ships as a phase in 
the development of naval architecture is without exaggeration de- 
scribed as ‘ the decisive invention of the eighth and ninth centuries ’ 
(p. 506). 

III 


The final section of the present review is not concerned with an 
appraisal of A History of the Anglo-Saxons, rather with a few prac- 
tical trivia and as follows: 

Without exception place-names not the names of county-seats 
should be followed by the unobtrusive county-abbreviations of the 
English Place-Name Society. In the early history of England 
many places are mentioned and hence important which today are 
all but unknown except locally: without a Bartholomew’s Survey 
Gazetter one is unlikely to know that Woodcuts (p. 38) is a hamlet 
in Dorsetshire. Lydney (p. 49), Fairford and Cirencester (p. 109) 
and Dyrham (p. 190) are, for example, unquestionably less well 
located in the minds of most readers than is the county of Glou- 
cestershire in which they are situated; so Frilford (Berks) and 
East. Shefford (Beds) (p. 110). The treatment of Roman place- 
names is not consistent; in every instance where Romano-British 
geography is in question we should have either the Roman name 
followed by the English name (with county!) or vice versa. E. g. 
on p. 45 let us have Margidunum (Castle Hill, Nt), pp. 141, 144 
Verulam (St. Albans, Herts), etc. Loidis (p. 150), is probably 
‘Leeds, YW’ (see E. Ekwall, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
English Place-Names, Oxford, 1936). 

Frequent mention is made of a group of documents which might 
better be designated invariably as The Old-English Annals; in the 
present work they are cited miscellaneously in at least siz different 
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ways: Alfredian Chronicle(s) (pp. 105 and fn.,.108, 125, 187, 373, 
n. 36), Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (pp. 140, 164, 481), Chronicle (pp. 
81, 109, 125, 173, 187, 374, n. 64, 584), English Chronicle (p.498), 
Saxon Chronicle (pp. 75, 81, 96, 103, 177, 186, 517), and West- 
Saxon Chronicle (p. 410). Several documents are here involved, 
with the exception of the F-text (Latin and OE) they are written 
in OE, and they are ‘annals’—by all means The Old-English 
Annals; so, too, the Parker Annals, Worcester Annals, Peter- 
borough Annals etc. vs. Mercian Chronicle (p. 410). 

The word ‘ race’ might be considered as inappropriately used on 
pp. 99 and 572 to distinguish Germanic tribes from one another, 
and dubiously on pp. 164, 170, 173, 177, and 613 to distinguish 
Germanic from Celtic peoples; in such cases ‘ folk(s) ’ as on p. 535 
or ‘nation’ as on p. 101 or ‘tribe’ would be preferable. On p. 
173 ‘racial’ is correctly used vs. pp. 159, 579 and 694 where 
‘national’ or ‘tribal’ is really meant. A racial distinction to 
mean anything at all must mean something far deeper than any 
conceivable differences among Germanic tribes or between German 
and Celt (see p. 173 top and additional note pp. 383d-e). 

It is time to drop the name-form ‘ Nennius’ and adopt with 
Thurneysen ‘ Nemnius’: see p. 59 fn. and pp. 369-70, n. 4; the 
world of scholarship is young enough to correct itself. 

Miscellaneously note the following: In general see now chs. 
1-1v of H. C. Darby, An Historical Geography of England before 
A. D. 1800 (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1936). Pp. 29 f. comment on 
Widsith must henceforth take full cognizance of Kemp Malone’s 
edition (Methuen: London, 1936). P. 61, for ‘ Gaelic-speaking ’ 
read ‘ Pictish-speaking’; the linguistic barrier suggested does not 
seem very significant. P. 75, in general connection with the OH 
Annals (‘Saxon Chronicle, 1. 2 from bottom) bibliographical 
notice should be taken of M. Hoffmann-Hirtz’s richly annotated 
Une chronique anglosaronne d’aprés le manuscript 173 de Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge (Strasbourg, 1933). P. 78, the dis- 
cussion of Horsted (K) is probably wrong (s. Ekwall, op. cit., 
“Horsted ”). P. 81, Crecganford, probably an error for Cregan- 
ford, is Crayford (K). P. 119, 1. 2 from bottom, the ambiguous 
‘double burial’ seems merely to refer to the ‘two graves at Dor- 
chester (O),’ mentioned on p. 109. P. 127, 1. 2, on Wihtgaraburh 
see Malone, Anglia Beibl., xuv1r (1936), 219-220. P. 140, n. 45, I 
can see no trace of an old poem here (nor p. 187) nor do I find - 
Haverfield’s idea jeopardized by an acceptance of the annual on its 
face-value; a ruined town might offer an excellent retreat. P. 146, 
a note on Seaxnéat (better Saxndt here) would be in order; cp. 
Jan de Vries, Germanische Mythologie (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1935), 
I, 237-38. P. 151, 1. 2 from bottom, read ‘ passage in Bede.’ P. 
152, read ‘Irish’ or ‘Irish-Scottish missionaries’ and p. 694 for 
“ half-Scottish ” read ‘ half-Irish. P. 153, bottom, read ‘ Anglo- 
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Irish culture’; ‘ Celtic’ is too inclusive. P. 1638, 1. 2, for Viro- 
conium probably read Uroconium and see Darby, op. cit., p. 58, 
n. 1. P. 166, middle, ‘of which we have spoken’ calls for a cross- 
reference to p. 110. P. 173, 1. 9 from bottom, ‘ next stage’ appar- 
ently refers to pp. 184 ff. (“second stage”). P. 174, ‘detached’ 
or ‘ separate’ (as on p. 204-5) would seem preferable as a rendering 
of ‘ einzel’ to ‘isolated’ used here (is not ‘isolated’ a Gallicism? 
ep. Fr. maison isolée ‘a detached house’). P. 187, for ‘ Ger- 
man(s), here and p. 196 read ‘ English’; on p. 192 does ‘ German- 
ism’ mean ‘ Germanentum ’ (Germanic ways) ? 

Pp. 201 ff. note F. B. Gummere, The Founders of England (rev. 
ed., G. Stechert: New York, 1931), passim. P. 204, is ‘ gaus’ an 
acceptable plural in English for Germ. Gau, pl. Gaue? P. 226, on 
the Casket cite P. W. Souers, ‘The Top of the Franks Casket,’ 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Lnterature, xvit 
(1934), 163 ff. P. 230, on the realia in the Riddles see Erika von 
Erhardt-Siebold, Die lateinischen Ratsel der Angelsachsen ( Anglist. 
Forschungen, nr. 61, Heidelberg, 1925). P. 232, 1. 6 from bot- 
tom, the implication that Beowulf was not strong in mind is not 
born out by the text of the poem. P. 240, 1. 4 from bottom, cancel 
‘unlovely’ as meaningless; read perhaps ‘mysterious.’ P. 263, 
1. 1, see A. S. Cook, Augustine’s Journey from Rome to Richbor- 
ough,’ Speculum, I (1926), 375-397. P. 279, ‘ Heavenfield ’ is uni- 
dentified and should be left Hefenfelth (Bede, H. H. 111, 2). P. 
293, the figure of ‘growing pains’ does not seem apposite. P. 
295, a note on the Strensall vs. Whitby identification of Bede’s 
Streaneshalch would be in order, then either Strensall or Whitby 
thereafter (as on p. 444). P. 303, consistency calls for ‘Synod of 
Whitby’ as above. P. 325, Praise of Virginity is literal and tradi- 
tional but not good; better would be Praise of the Monastic Life, 
or perhaps of Monastic Chastity. P. 354, middle, it might be 
noted that Bede greatly admired Aldhelm’s writing (H. F. v, 18). 
P. 385, Beorgfeord cannot be equated with Burford (O) and must 
for the present at least be put down as an unidentified site. P. 
393 ff. on the episode of Cynewulf and Cyneheard see Anglia, xiv 
(1933), 24 ff. 

P. 401, wnius familiae ‘of one family.’ P. 423, for ‘ at least 
three duties: fyrdfare, bricgbot’ read ‘the trimoda necessitas: 
fyrdfaru, brycgbot’ and reference to p. 453 and 456 n.; similar 
correction p. 587, 1. 2 from bottom and enlargement of entry in 
Index s. v. Trimoda necessitas; see also ‘ Trinoda necessitas’ in 
Hoops’ Reallexikon. P. 458, for ‘Caedmonic’ read ‘ Caedmonian.’ 
P. 459, bottom, the rune equals ‘K.’ P. 460-68 passim, read 
Dream of for Vision of the Rood. P. 466f. on the OE Charms 
add to note 19 (p. 699) a reference to Felix Grendon, ‘ The Anglo- 
Saxon Charms,’ Journal of American Folklore, xx1t (1909), 105- 
275 (anastatic reprint, G. Stechert, New York, 1930). P. 467, 
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1. 3 from bottom, for ‘recipe ... fertile’ read ‘famous Land- 
Charm,’ Grendon, ed. cit., A 13. P. 468, bottom, cross-reference to 
pp. 276-77 where the whole passage from Bede should be quoted. 
P. 470, for ‘ the Saxon language’ 1. 9, read ‘ English’ or ‘ Old Eng- 
lish. The OE Genesis B can scarcely be said to anticipate ‘ much’ 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost. P. 482, n. 12, on the Hamlet tradition 
see Kemp Malone, The Literary History of Hamlet. I. The Early 
Tradition (Anglist. Forschungen, Nr. 59, Heidelberg, 1923). P. 
496, 1. 14, for ‘Romans’ read ‘ Germans’ or ‘ English.’ 

P. 503 ff., on the legend of Ragnar Lopbrok see Grant Loomis, 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xIv 
(1932), 83 ff. and xv (1933), 1ff. P. 549, 1. 18, for ‘ national 
army’ read ‘ English fyrd.’ 

F. P. Macoun, JR. 


Harvard University 





The Allegory of Love: a Study in Medieval Tradition. By C. 8. 
Lewis. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. Pp. viii-+ 378. 
Cloth, $5.00. 

No one who is in the least interested in the history of medieval 


sentiment can afford to neglect Mr. Lewis’s brilliant study of the 
allegory of love. The scope of the book may be sufficiently indi- 


cated by noting the chapter headings: I. Courtly Love; II. Allegory ; 
III. The Romance of the Rose; IV. Chaucer; V. Gower. Thomas 
Usk; VI. Allegory as the Dominant Form; VII. The Faerie Queene. 
Two appendices are devoted to “ Genius and Genius ” and “ Dan- 
ger ” respectively, words which may easily be misunderstood by the 
modern reader of medieval and renaissance literature. 

The opening chapter on courtly love is of particular importance ; 
its forty-three pages offer the best general discussion of the subject 
available in English, even though there is no mention of the vexing 
problem of origins (save “every one knows that it appears quite 
suddenly at the end of the eleventh century in Languedoc”). The 
characteristics of the sentiment are Humility, Courtesy, Adultery, 
and the Religion of Love, four elements that serve to distinguish 
most of the love poetry written during the Middle Ages. But this 
should not lead us to think of courtly love as a sentiment which . 
flourished for a century or so and was then forgotten. Mr. Lewis 
emphasizes this fact very properly when he notes that many of its 
features have formed the background of European literature down 
to very recent times. By their emphasis on romantic passion the 
Troubadours brought about a change tantamount to revolution in 
many phases of our emotional life. It is realization of this fact 
which makes the author declare (p. 4) that “compared with this 
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revolution the Renaissance is a mere ripple on the surface of litera- 
ture.” 

The paradox of Ovid’s ironic treatment of love and the seriousness 
with which medieval writers accepted such a book as the Ars 
Amatoria are well brought out, but since Ovid was so widely read 
and did exert a very definite influence directly or indirectly on so 
many writers, more detailed discussion of his importance would 
have been welcome. The theory that Ovid is the originator of 
courtly love is of course untenable, but the person who would fully 
understand medieval love poetry must surely devote at least a few 
of his days and nights to the volumes of Ovid. Of almost equal 
importance is a thorough comprehension of the medieval theory of 
marriage, a phase of the subject that has been frequently mis- 
represented in the past. Mr. Lewis summons such figures as 
Gregory, Hugh of St. Victor, Peter Lombard, Albertus Magnus, 
and Thomas Aquinas, and points out that, though they all agreed 
on the sinfulness of the sexual act outside the marriage bond, they 
varied in their opinions of the act within marriage. To the modern 
reader one of the most curious features about courtly love is the 
notion that love cannot exist between husband and wife. This 
immediately becomes understandable, however, when we read some 
of these medieval discussions about marriage. If the Church taught 
or implied that there was a possibility of committing a mortal sin 
even when the sacrament of matrimony had sanctified the marriage 
tie, how could the poets well do other than proclaim the impossi- 
bility of love’s existing between married couples! One might add, 
however, that it is not always necessary to seek involved explana- 
tions to account for adultery. 

Chrétien de Troyes and Andreas Capellanus are the true lumi- 
naries of courtly theory and practice in northern France, the 
former as artist, the latter as analyst. Produced at practically the 


same time’ and called forth by almost identical social and literary’ 


conditions, Andreas’s pseudo-philosophical handbook, De Arte 
Honeste Amandi—the title De Amore is preferable—is an excellent 
commentary on Chrétien and a splendid presentation of the whole 
theory of courtly love. Its practical application is seen at its best 
in -Chrétien’s poems. The Frec, the Lancelot, and the Yvain 
demonstrate clearly the author’s development as a courtly love poet: 
the first violates many of the provisions of the code; the second is 
justly considered the epic of courtly love; the third transcends it. 
Much has been written of the Ovidian quality of Chrétien’s work, 
and practically all critics admit the influence of Provencal ideas 
and ideals. But precisely what did Chrétien owe to Ovid? What 
did he learn from the poets of Provence? What did he contribute 


+P. 32: “ probably written early in the thirteenth century ”; but cf. A. 
Steiner, Speculum, Iv, 92 ff., who places the book between 1174 and 1186. 
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of his own that is significant and individual? No one is better 
equipped to answer such questions than Mr. Lewis, and it is to be 
regretted that he did not find it possible to take up these matters in 
more than incidental fashion. Since both directly and indirectly 
the Provengal conception of love influenced most of the amatory 
literature of succeeding centuries in western Europe, I cannot help 
but feel that Mr. Lewis’s exposition of courtly love would have been 
much richer if he had allowed at least a few of the troubadours to 
speak for themselves, especially in view of the fact that his trans- 
lations into Middle English verse are most happy. So too would 
a general discussion of the Dolce Stil Nuovo have been most in- 
formative (both of which omissions, I might add, I hope to remedy 
at least partially in my forthcoming study of courtly love and 
Chaucer’s Troilus). Though the plan of the book doubtless pre- 
cluded such analyses, the story of courtly love would have been 
fuller and more valuable had they been included. 

Many of the readers of this book will be particularly interested 
in the author’s studies of Chaucer and Spenser. Though I shall 
not discuss the two chapters on allegory and the Roman de la 
Rose, I do not mean thereby to give the impression that they are 
unimportant; on the contrary, though they cover familiar ground, 
the approach is both fresh and invigorating, and both chapters are 
essential if the reader is to understand fully the particular point of 
view from which Mr. Lewis approaches Chaucer and the later poets. 
Paradoxically enough, some of the best criticism in the book is 
devoted to the one work which has least to do with the allegorical 
form, Chaucer’s Troilus. Yet the study of the love allegory would 
have been incomplete had this poem been omitted ; for, as Mr. Lewis 
puts it (p. 178), “ Allegory has taught him [Chaucer] how to dis- 
pense with allegory, and the time is now ripe for the great love-story 
which the Middle Ages have so long been in labour to produce.” 
Two elements in the poem are of prime importance, Criseyde’s love 
for Troilus and her subsequent betrayal of him. According to the 
ethical standards of her own time (not ancient Troy but Chaucerian 
England), Criseyde’s yielding to Troilus was no unforgivable sin 
and, in so far as the courtly code was concerned, her behavior was 
quite proper. Her betrayal, however, is a very different matter. 
By abandoning Troilus for Diomede Criseyde violated the courtly 
code in most flagrant fashion; it was truly a sin beyond remission, 
and this statement also holds when the act is judged by Christian 
standards: an ardent apologist could make out a case for Criseyde’s 
yielding to Troilus, but nothing can be said for her sudden surrender 
to Diomede. What is the explanation for all this? Mr. Lewis 
gives the answer in one word, Fear: “ fear of loneliness, of old age, 
of death, of love, and of hostility; of everything, indeed, that can 
be feared ” (p. 185). That is the tragic flaw which brings about 
the ultimate tragedy. Many Chaucerian critics have been both 
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unkind and unfair to Criseyde. However, I wonder if Mr. Lewis 
does not tend to err in the opposite direction—not err precisely, 
for he is essentially correct ; but my point is that, since Criseyde is 
really a very complex character, we should be extremely careful 
before we attempt to explain her many-sidedness by reference to 
any one quality. Fear is certainly an important, perhaps the most 
important, element in Criseyde’s mental make-up, but it is not 
the only thing. 

The fusion of the erotic and homiletic types of allegory in the 
century following Chaucer prepared the way for the Faerie Queene. 
Though the poem is of course a truer descendant of the Italian 
romantic epic than it is of English allegory, Mr. Lewis very properly 
devotes his final chapter to it, not only on account of its being a 
“ continued allegory, or dark conceit,” but also, and particularly, 
because of the fact that it presents the last phase in his story of 
courtly love, “ the final defeat of courtly love by the romantic con- 
ception of marriage.” Not many readers will be misled by the 
publisher’s blurb to the effect that the author’s approach enables 
him to restore Spenser’s great poem to a position it has not held 
since Milton’s time. The late Professor Greenlaw and several other 
scholars have vindicated the correctness of Milton’s description of 
Spenser as a better teacher than Aquinas. But what Mr. Lewis 
does accomplish—and he does it admirably—is to show that allegory 
is not a puzzle and is not something to read like a detective story; 
this is the merit not only of the final chapter but of the entire book, 
namely, that it enables us to understand the Roman de la Rose, the 
Faerie Queene, and innumerable other allegorical poems as their 
authors intended them to be understood. 

In this review I fear I have fallen into the easy error of stressing 
those things which happen to interest me particularly and of letting 
the others go unmentioned or barely referred to. Nevertheless, I 
hope I have succeeded in indicating some of the wealth contained 
in this stimulating volume. The tremendous amount of informa- 
tion, the brilliance of the ideas, the felicitous phrasing and always 
delightful style, all combine to make The Allegory of Love a really 
outstanding contribution to medieval studies. 


Tuomas A. KrrBy 
Louisiana State University 





The Great Chain of Being. A Study of the History of an Idea. The 
William James Lectures delivered at Harvard University, 
1933. By ArrHur O. Lovesoy, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. ix + 382. 


Ideas exist only as entertained by the human mind, and the 
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study of ideas is only an episode in the study of man. But a 
study of ideas conducted along this line would leave very much to 
be desired. Ideas behave as though they had a life of their own 
with an instinct of self-preservation. They appear on and dis- 
appear from the human scene somewhat like Platonic souls which 
get themselves bodies and then take leave of them, only to return 
in another transmigration. Men are galvanized by ideas and act 
as vehicles for them; the ideas themselves seem to behave like 
causes, determining the trend of human thought while themselves 
being determined by the human mind. 

Such a ruling idea is that of the great chain of being. Prof. 
Lovejoy’s study records the birth, the growth, the vicissitudes, 
transformations, and finally the senility, and perhaps the death 
of this idea. The study is as fascinating as that of the rise and 
decay of an empire, and, in fact, it is the study of the empire of 
av idea over human minds throughout many centuries. Usually, 
intellectual histories are histories of systems, such as material- 
ism, idealism, etc.; but systems are too vague and general to 
exert force upon the human mind throughout a long period of 
time. Prof. Lovejoy’s approach is fresh and different, in that it 
deals with a doctrine which is comprehensive enough to be im- 
portant, but sufficiently specific to seize the imagination of human 
minds. But what is the idea of the Great Chain of Being? Briefly, 
it is the conception of perfection as plenitude, including all degrees 
of value from the greatest to the least. Grant, now, that the uni- 
verse conforms to perfection, and we have the picture of the universe 
as filling up all the points in the plenum of perfection. The uni- 
verse is a hierarchical structure, with its parts arranged according 
to rank, and constructed according to the law of continuity, in the 
sense that there is a continuous transition from the higher to 
the lower ranks. Thus the universe forms a chain. 

Haman thought is activated on the one side by the discovery 
of facts, and on the other by imaginative patterns by which it 
interprets these facts. The doctrine of the chain is just such an 
imaginative pattern,—a schema of rationality by which a vast 
region of data is illuminated, and new regions of data are led to. 
It was born in Plato’s mind. Prof. Lovejoy makes the point, not 
always considered by scholars, that Plato had not only an other- 
worldly tendency, but also a ‘this-worldliness.? The Good is 
not only a principle of abstraction for the world of flux, but one of. 
creativity. In the Timaeus, God is said to create the world out 
ef his overflowing goodness, untinged by jealousy. And since the 
Good is plenitude, in creation, all possibilities and all degrees of 
perfection are realized. How this idea grew beyond anything that, 
so far as we know, was in Plato’s mind, how in its growth it under- 
went transformations seemingly incompatible with its original 
impulse, how, in its very conception, it involved a contradiction, 
and how, in its development, the contradictory elements split apart 
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or were reconciled, how the contradiction was perhaps the source 
of the power of the idea as well as the cause of its ultimate death— 
these are some of the themes of this study. 

A striking feature of the doctrine of the chain is its extra- 
ordinary adaptiveness. Starting as the conception of a static uni- 
verse, it developed into a doctrine of the world as a historical 
adventure; though, in its early stages tinged with anthropomor- 
phism, it came to conceive man as a minute element in an infinite 
structure; it made a place for the humility of man and enabled the 
mind to make progress in scientific knowledge, by freeing it from 
the limitations of anthrocentric categories. In an extremely inter- 
esting chapter on the new cosmography, Prof. Lovejoy is able to 
show how the doctrine of plenitude, by putting before the mind the 
vista of an infinite universe, stimulated travel, commerce, geo- 
graphical exploration, astronomical study. Perhaps its chief value 
as an explanatory theory was the fact that it made place for all 
kinds and diversities of beings in the world, thus stimulating man 
to seek new facts, enlarging his imagination,—in short, impart- 
ing movement to human thought. 

Prof. Lovejoy shows the impact of the doctrine of the chain upon 
the minds of Aristotle, medieval thinkers, Bruno, Spinoza, and 
Leibniz respectively,—to mention only some of the names that he 
tukes up. But he goes beyond, and shows its impact upon poets 
and men of affairs as well. The doctrine of the chain has been 
important because it was a factor for integrating a diversity of 
impulses and interests,—philosophical, religious, scientific, poet- 
ical, and practical. 

The learning exhibited in this book is vast,—learning in the 
history of philosophy, in the history of science, in poetry and 
general literature, and in history tout court. The writer is a 
historian, but also a critic of ideas—detached and keen. In this 
book Prof. Lovejoy has approached philosophy not as an inde- 
pendent system of ideas, but—to the greater profit of his readers— 
as a ferment for human thought in all its various ramifications. 


RAPHAEL DEMos 
Harvard University 
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Goethes Faust. Herausgegeben von Gzorc WITKOWSKI, Professor 
an der Universitat Leipzig i. R. Neunte vielfach verbesserte 
Auflage (51.-53. Tausend). Erster Band: Erster und zweiter 
Teil; Urfaust, Fragment; Helena; Nachla&. Zweiter Band: 
Kommentar und Erlauterungen; Literatur; Bilderanhang; 
Faustworterbuch. Leiden: E. I. Brill, 1936. viii + 591 pp., 
i-+ 590 pp. 

Sources of the Faust Tradition from Simon Magus to Lessing. By 
P. M. Patmer and R. P. Mort. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. vii+ 300 pp. $3.50. 


Jahrbuch des Freien Deutschen Hochstifts Frankfurt am Main, 


1934/35, Herausgegeben von Ernst BreutTier. Halle a. S.: 
Max Niemeyer. 


Goethe-Kalender auf das Jahr 1937. Herausgegeben vom Frank- 
furter Goethe Museum. Leipzig: Dieterichsche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. 248 pp. 


Daf Witkowskis Faustausgabe, die seit 1906 dreiBig Jahre lang 
einem halben Hunderttausend von Adepten der treueste und zuver- 
laBigste Fiihrer durch Goethes Hauptwerk gewesen ist, hat ins 
Ausland abwandern miissen, ist ein Geschehnis, wie es der Vere- 
wigung in der Blocksbergscene recht nahe beim Proktophantas- 
misten wert gewesen wire. Doch selbst das Gelaichter der Groteske 
befreit nicht angesichts der Tragweite solcher Begebenheiten. Eine 
Lebensarbeit des Forschers steckt in dem zweiten Bande: Bewiltig- 
ung von Stoff, Wissen, Scharfsinn, Entscheidung und Einfiihlen 
in den umfassenden und dennoch knappen Einleitungen; Urteil, 
Auslese in der Prignanz der zahllosen Anmerkungen und Erklir- 
ungen, Beherrschung der Welt Goethes und Bescheidenheit im 
Dienste ihrer Erklirung. Dies Alles, das wir als Studenten zuerst, 
dann als Lehrer mit unsern eignen Schiilern geschatzt, durchdacht 
und durchpriift haben, ist als vélkisch unzuverlassig ausgewiesen, 
ohne daf auch nur ein Fachmann hitte die Stimme erheben diirfen ! 

Wir miissen dem hollaindischen Verleger dankbar sein fiir die 
Aufnahme dieses Werkes und fiir das wiirdige Gewand, in dem er 
es in die Welt hinausschickt. Der Kommentarband ist leichter 
lesbar geworden durch eine gréBere Type und den Sperrdruck der 
Schlagworte. Klar und behutsam eingefiigte Zusitze bringen Ein- 
leitung sowie Anmerkungen auf den neusten Stand der Forschung, 


bald in ganzen Absitzen, bald in solch gedrungenen Formulierungen 
wie: 


. und so handelt es sich hier nicht um eine “ Wette” im eigentlichen 
Sinne des Wortes; denn bei einer solchen mu& der Ausgang beiden Wettenden 
ungewi8B sein, (99) 
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oder: 


Das selige Beisammensein mit Helena konnte der titanischen Natur 
Fausts nur Episode sein, der errungene dsthetische Zustand nicht dauern. 
Er scheidet aus Helenas Welt geliutert, aber auch hier nicht beruhigt, nicht 
gewillt, dem Augenblick ein “ Verweile doch! ” zuzurufen. Fiir den kontem- 
plativen Menschen bedeutet die Seelenschénheit ein Ziel, dem Tatmenschen 
von Fausts Art nur ein Mittel, im Wiinschen und Vollbringen das Alltig- 
liche, Gemeine zu iiberfliegen. (109/110) 


In der Bibliographie, die einer Anregung Burdachs folgend vor 
den Bilderanhang gesetzt wurde und nun viel leichter zu finden ist, 
wurde Veraltetes ausgeschieden, Neues zugesetzt. Die Illustrationen 
sind durch sieben neue Goethezeichnungen erweitert sowie durch den 
Tausch einiger Tafeln mit solchen Bildern die Goethe vorgelegen 
haben mégen. Die Wiedergabe ist klarer geworden, allerdings ist 
durch Reproduktion des Negativs der Thessalischen Zauberinnen 
den beiden Figuren Schwert und Stab in die linke Hand geraten. 
Ganz neu ist das Faustworterbuch, das seinen Namen nicht ganz 
mit Recht trigt, da es ein Generalindex ist, der alle Personen- 
bezeichnungen, geographischen Namen, Glossar, Sceneniiber- 
schriften, Anfangsworte der Nachlafstiicke, und kommentierten 
Stellen bucht, nicht aber etwa ein allgemeines Vokabular darstellt. 
Sein Wert ist unbestreitbar. Hervorzuheben ist noch die Tatsache, 
daS drei neue Emendationen gelungen sind, darunter vor allem 
Vers 12109 “ Ist es getan.” 

Der greise Forscher, der im September sein fiinfundsiebenzigstes 
Lebensjahr begonnen hat, darf unseres innigsten Dankes versichert 
sein. 

___Die Faustsammlung von Palmer und More enthalt in guten 
Ubersetzungen die einschligigen Erzihlungen der Simon Magus- 
und Theophiluslegenden, Original und Ubersetzung der Dokumente 
iiber den historischen Faust, das englische Faustbuch von 1592, das 
Ulmer Puppenspiel im Original und die Lessingschen Fragmente. 
Mit kurzen aber ausreichenden orientierenden Einleitungen und 
Beigaben iiber Auffiihrungen versehen, bedeutet dies Quellenbuch . 
dem amerikanischen Studenten eine willkommene Erweiterung des 
zum Teil nicht leicht zuginglichen Materials, das in bloBer Inhalts- 
angabe sonst nur schattenhaft bliebe. 

Der stattliche Doppelband des Jahrbuches des Deutschen Freien 
Hochstifts erweist die bewihrte Organisationsgabe seines Heraus- 
gebers. Ein Aufsatz Julius Richters iiber “Jakob Bohme und 
Goethe ” geht nach einer geschickten Zusammenfassung des Boh- 
mischen Gedankenkreises in den Parallelen aus Goethe, Herder, 
Schleiermacher und Novalis kaum sehr in die Tiefe. Obschon der 
Verfasser keine Abhaingigkeit sondern nur Strukturihnlichkeit 
aufzeigen will, streift er—trotz der etwas iiberraschenden SchluB- 
worte tiber Gleichberechtigung logo- und biozentrischer Anschau- 
ungsweise—gefiahrlich an die Lehre von arischer Denkart, und man 
hat bei den scheinbaren Parallelen zwischen Goethe und Bohme den 
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Rindruck: wenn zwei das Gleiche tun, so ist es nicht das Gleiche, 
da zwischen ihnen die Aufklarung liegt, der Goethe trotz Tren- 
nendem tief verpflichtet ist. 

Paul Béckmann, seine Untersuchung iiber den Witz als or- 
ganischen Ausdruck der Aufklarung fortfiihrend, sucht in seinem 
gedankenreichen Aufsatz die Einheit der ganzen Romantik in der 
Eroberung einer neuen Formenwelt zu erweisen. Friedrich Schlegel 
im Ringen um einen Halt im Leben entdeckt als Ausdruck des 
unverlierbaren und urspriinglichen Selbstgefiihls die Form des 
Fragments. Tieck erobert die Stimmungswelt als Ausdruck der 
innern Kinheit von Gefiihl und Wirklichkeit und erhebt sie zum 
Totalbereich des Lebens. Brentano wird das geistesbewuBte Spiel 
mit der Phantasie zum Glauben an die poetische Existenz, die von 
der innern Verbundenheit alles Lebens zeugt. “ Gesprengt wird diese 
Welt erst, als man ihrem Wirklichkeitsverhaltnis miBtraut und dem 
Alltag mehr Recht gibt als dem inneren Zusammenhang von Geist 
und Leben.”—-Max Kommerell findet, daB Schillers Seelenkunde, 
durch Selbstbeobachtung gewonnen, Charakter als aus Tat ent- 
stehend und aus Freiheit des Entschlusses gewonnen annimmt, 
sowie der Dichter sich selbst befohlen habe “so oder so zu sein— 
unter selbstverhingter Gewalt in despotischer Entzweiung lebend.” 
Diese Anschauung, die aus Schillers Stellung zu Goethe und Kant 
abgeleitet ist, wird mit fruchtbarem Resultat durch seine dsthe- 
tischen Aufsitze und Dramen verfolgt und dringt in den Frag- 
menten zu neuer Erkenntnis vor, so daf der Vorwurf ungeniigender 
Beachtung von Schillers Psychologie berechtigt erscheint. 

Karl Simon erweist, welche Bedeutung die bildende Kunst nicht 
nur als stete Anregung und Kraftquelle fiir Wilhelm von Humboldt 
gehabt, wie aktiv er sich durch Reise und Schau, ja endlich in 
Verbindung mit amtlicher Tatigkeit mit ihr beschaftigt hat, und 
“wie wenig die noch immer hier und da anzutreffende Anschauung 
berechtigt ist, daB die deutsche Klassik sich in rein asthetischem 
Raume, lebensfern und wirklichkeitsfremd bewege.”—-In Richard 
Alewyn findet Hofmannsthalsche Kunst der Komédie einen ver- 
stindnisvollen Interpreten und Neuwerter, wenn vielleicht auch das 
Wien der Jahrhundertwende im erklirlichen Gegensatze zu unserer 
Zeit ein wenig zu rosig gesehen ist.—Joachim Miiller verfolgt in 
behutsamer und scharfsinniger Scheidung den religidsen Weg Rilkes 
vom tastenden Impressionismus iiber Abwendung von der Welt im 
“Monischen Leben,” Abwendung vom Siakulum bis zur Seinsbe- 
jahung, der gestaltenden Froémmigkeit. Er verwirft in der Aus- 
einandersetzung mit andern Kritikern die Bezeichnung Mystik fiir 
Rilkes religidses Empfinden.—Beutler endlich veréffentlicht Briefe 
aus dem Brentanokreise, die z.T. von Steig herausgegeben sind, 
aber erst in ihrer Vollstaéndigkeit ein richtiges Bild der Kor- 
respondenten, ihrer Art und Stimmung ergeben. Der Band bietet 
so eine reiche Ausbeute auf hohem wissenschaftlichem Niveau. 

Wenn die Wissenschaft im Goethekalender gefalliger und ohne 
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schweres Riistzeug dahergeht, so bedeutet diese Allgemeinverstand- 
lichkeit indessen nicht ein Ausschalten kritisch-sichtender Haltung, 
auGer etwa in der Rede des Biirgermeisters, dessen Hitlerzitat, daB 
“die Kunst ... eine zum Fanatismus verpflichtende Mission sei ” 
sewohl von der innigen und so gianzlich unfanatischen Kunst Kolbes 
wie von dem Suchergeist der Aufsitze widerlegt wird. 

Beutler klirt den Sinn des zweiten Teils von Goethes Faust durch 
Hinweis auf Fausts Lésung von Mephisto, unterschatzt aber doch 
wohl die Teufelstat in der Philemon und Baucisscene, in der er die 
Worte der Alten zu sehr fiir bare Miinze nimmt. Zu guter For- 
mulierung gelangt er mit den Worten: “ Faust schwért Gott mit 
dem Munde ab, aber nicht mit dem Herzen—und er tut es gegen 
sein besseres Selbst.” 

Neben Aufsitzen iiber W. von Humboldts Verhialtnis zu Goethe, 
Bettina in Miinchen und Landshut, Jung Stilling ist besonders 
hervorzuheben Max Kommerells schéner Beitrag iiber Goethes 
indische Balladen und Hermann Biirgers iiber Schillers Plaine zu 
einem Epos iiber Friedrich den Grofen, der am Kontrast mit 
Wallenstein aufzuzeigen sucht, was aus diesem Stoff unter Schillers 
Feder hatte werden kénnen. Indessen diirfte die Frage berechtigt 
sein, ob dem Dichter damals die Gestalt des Konigs nicht noch zu 
lebensnahe gestanden hitte. 

Willkommene Gaben sind die Silhouetten aus dem Goethekreise 
= ihren treffenden Charakterisierungen von Josephine Rumpf- 

leck. 


ERNST FEISE 





Social Conflicts in Medieval German Poetry. By Erwin Gustav 
Guppe. Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Press, 1934. 
Pp. viii-++ 140. (University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, xvii, no. 1.) 


In this treatise Professor Gudde gives us a picture of the social 
conflicts in Germany as reflected in the poetry of the period extend- 
ing from the middle of the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Hence he is concerned chiefly with the polemic, critical and 
didactic writing of the period under investigation. The author is 
correct in assuming that his work will be interesting to the historian 
as well as to the philologist. The sociologist and economist, too, 
will find many striking parallels with present day conditions, as, 
for example, the quotation from the Klage (Gudde, p. 23): “I 
grieve that the times are not getting better in spite of all that the 
soil produces.” 

The material is presented in chronological order. After an 
introductory discussion of “The Classes in Medieval Germany ” 
(Chapter 1) and “ The Beginnings of Social Criticism ” (Chapter 
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11), the author treats in Chapters 111-x11: “ Didactic Poetry at the 
Beginning of the Thirteenth Century”; “The Apothegmatists 
after Walther von der Vogelweide”; “ Moralists and Satirists 
between 1250 and 1300”; “A Preacher of Social Harmony” 
(Hugo von Trimberg) ; “ The Influence of Mysticism ” ; “ Meister- 
singer in the Fourteenth Century ”; “ Muskatbliit, Beheim, Rosen- 
blit”; “From The Devil’s Net to The Ship of Fools”; “ Social 
Questions and the Volkslied” and “Class Conflicts in Popular 
Poetry of the Fifteenth Century.” 

A Bibliography follows, booking: (A) a complete list of the 
works upon which the investigation was based; (B) a selected 
number of books and articles which treat of the subject discussed. 
The Index would benefit by a revision. As a register of matters 
it is incomplete and occasionally names of the authors treated are 
omitted. 

With a few exceptions the Middle High German citations are 
translated into English, on the whole very acceptably. In leaving 
his Latin quotations untranslated the author pays an undeserved 
compliment to his American colleagues who are surely no more at 
home in Latin than in Middle High German. In several instances 
the reviewer does not agree with the author’s interpretation (p. 
55, note 151; p. 32, note 87). In one passage Professor Gudde’s 
translation is not in accordance with his own punctuation of the 
Middle High German text (p. 59, note 163). On p. 56 it is surely 
a peacock and not a pheasant with whose plumes the crow adorns 
itself. On p. 65, note 190, si of the Middle High German text 
refers not to it (the world) but to they (the priests). The follow- 
ing errors and misprints were noted: p. 7, note 10 Hickert for 
Eicken; p. 14, 1. 4 sol for so; p. 25, Henry IV for Henry VI; note 
69 for 60; p. 26, 1. 2 Sissking for Siisskint, p. 48 duot for guot; 
p. 70, kont for komt. Such trifling errors were to be expected in 
a work which cites so many passages from such diverse sources and 
do not militate in the least against the value of Professor Gudde’s 
depiction of the attitude of Middle High German poets and writers 
toward social and political questions. 

In reading this treatise one is struck again and again by the 
similarity, mutatis mutandis, of social conditions in the medieval 
world with those of today. The views of the writers who file 
across the pages of Professor Gudde’s work are repeated, unwit- 
tingly to be sure, by the leaders of the present day political move- — 
ments in America and Germany. Even the present racial issues 
are foreshadowed in the poems treated here and “Share the 
Wealth ” sentiments seem to have been as popular then as now. 
A final chapter giving a careful analysis and a further interpreta- 
tion of the author’s findings would have been welcome in this 
interesting study. 

Pavut R. Popz 

Cornell University 
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schweres Riistzeug dahergeht, so bedeutet diese Allgemeinverstand- 
lichkeit indessen nicht ein Ausschalten kritisch-sichtender Haltung, 
auGer etwa in der Rede des Biirgermeisters, dessen Hitlerzitat, daB 
“die Kunst ... eine zum Fanatismus verpflichtende Mission sei ” 
sewohl von der innigen und so ganzlich unfanatischen Kunst Kolbes 
wie von dem Suchergeist der Aufsitze widerlegt wird. 

Beutler klirt den Sinn des zweiten Teils von Goethes Faust durch 
Hinweis auf Fausts Lésung von Mephisto, unterschatzt aber doch 
wohl die Teufelstat in der Philemon und Baucisscene, in der er die 
Worte der Alten zu sehr fiir bare Miinze nimmt. Zu guter For- 
mulierung gelangt er mit den Worten: “ Faust schwért Gott mit 
dem Munde ab, aber nicht mit dem Herzen—und er tut es gegen 
sein besseres Selbst.” 

Neben Aufsitzen iiber W. von Humboldts Verhiltnis zu Goethe, 
Bettina in Miinchen und Landshut, Jung Stilling ist besonders 
hervorzuheben Max Kommerells schéner Beitrag iiber Goethes 
indische Balladen und Hermann Biirgers iiber Schillers Plaine zu 
einem Epos iiber Friedrich den Groen, der am Kontrast mit 
Wallenstein aufzuzeigen sucht, was aus diesem Stoff unter Schillers 
Feder hatte werden kénnen. Indessen diirfte die Frage berechtigt 
sein, ob dem Dichter damals die Gestalt des Konigs nicht noch zu 
lebensnahe gestanden hatte. 

Willkommene Gaben sind die Silhouetten aus dem Goethekreise 
mit ihren treffenden Charakterisierungen von Josephine Rumpf- 
Fleck. 

Ernst FEISE 





Social Conflicts in Medieval German Poetry. By Erwin Gustav 
GuppE. Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Press, 1934. 
Pp. viii+ 140. (University of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, xv111, no. 1.) 


In this treatise Professor Gudde gives us a picture of the social 
conflicts in Germany as reflected in the poetry of the period extend- 
ing from the middle of the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury: Hence he is concerned chiefly with the polemic, critical and 
didactic writing of the period under investigation. The author is 
correct in assuming that his work will be interesting to the historian 
as well as to the philologist. The sociologist and economist, too, 
will find many striking parallels with present day conditions, as, 
for example, the quotation from the Klage (Gudde, p. 23): “I 
grieve that the times are not getting better in spite of all that the 
soil produces.” 

The material is presented in chronological order. After an 
introductory discussion of “The Classes in Medieval Germany ” 
(Chapter 1) and “ The Beginnings of Social Criticism ” (Chapter 
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11), the author treats in Chapters 111-x11: “ Didactic Poetry at the 
Beginning of the Thirteenth Century”; “The Apothegmatists 
after Walther von der Vogelweide”; “Moralists and Satirists 
between 1250 and 1300”; “A Preacher of Social Harmony” 
(Hugo von Trimberg) ; “ The Influence of Mysticism ” ; “ Meister- 
singer in the Fourteenth Century ”; “ Muskatbliit, Beheim, Rosen- 
bliit”; “ From The Devil’s Net to The Ship of Fools”; “ Social 
Questions and the Volkslied” and “ Class Conflicts in Popular 
Poetry of the Fifteenth Century.” 

A Bibliography follows, booking: (A) a complete list of the 
works upon which the investigation was based; (B) a selected 
number of books and articles which treat of the subject discussed. 
The Index would benefit by a revision. As a register of matters 
it is incomplete and occasionally names of the authors treated are 
omitted. 

With a few exceptions the Middle High German citations are 
translated into English, on the whole very acceptably. In leaving 
his Latin quotations untranslated the author pays an undeserved 
compliment to his American colleagues who are surely no more at 
home in Latin than in Middle High German. In several instances 
the reviewer does not agree with the author’s interpretation (p. 
55, note 151; p. 32, note 87). In one passage Professor Gudde’s 
translation is not in accordance with his own punctuation of the 
Middle High German text (p. 59, note 163). On p. 56 it is surely 
a peacock and not a pheasant with whose plumes the crow adorns 
itself. On p. 65, note 190, si of the Middle High German text 
refers not to it (the world) but to they (the priests). The follow- 
ing errors and misprints were noted: p. 7, note 10 Hickert for 
Eicken; p. 14, 1. 4 sol for so; p. 25, Henry IV for Henry VI; note 
69 for 60; p. 26, 1. 2 Siissking for Siisskint, p. 43 duot for guot; 
p. 70, kont for komt. Such trifling errors were to be expected in 
a work which cites so many passages from such diverse sources and 
do not militate in the least against the value of Professor Gudde’s 
depiction of the attitude of Middle High German poets and writers 
toward social and political questions. 

In reading this treatise one is struck again and again by the 
similarity, mutatis mutandis, of social conditions in the medieval 
world with those of today. The views of the writers who file 
across the pages of Professor Gudde’s work are repeated, unwit- 
tingly to be sure, by the leaders of the present day political move- 
ments in America and Germany. Even the present racial issues © 
are foreshadowed in the poems treated here and “Share the 
Wealth ” sentiments seem to have been as popular then as now. 
A final chapter giving a careful analysis and a further interpreta- 
tion of the author’s findings would have been welcome in this 
interesting study. 

Pav R. Popr 

Cornell University 
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Shakespeare-Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft von WoLFaGaANG KELLER und Hans 
Hecut. Band 71. Leipzig: B. Tauchnitz, 1935. Pp. 237. 

Der Sinn des Hamlet. Kunstwerk, Handlung, Ueberlieferung. 
Von Levin L. Scnicxine. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1935. 
Pp. viii + 132. 

Hamlet the Man. By Eimer Epear Stott. The English Associa- 
tion, Pamphlet No. 91, March, 1935. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1935. Pp. 29. 

Shakespeares Caesarbild. Von Lorenz Morsspacn. Studien zur 
englischen Philologie, Lxxvi1I. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1935. 
Pp. 32. 

Shakespeares Sonette in Deutschland. Von Lupwic W. Kaun. 
Bern und Leipzig: Gotthelf Verlag, 1935. Pp. 122. 

Shakespeare's Imagery and What It Tells Us. By Caro.ine F. E. 
Spurgeon. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xvi 
+ 408. 


The Janus of Poets, Being an Essay on the Dramatic Value of 
Shakspere’s Poetry Both Good and Bad. By RicHarp Davin. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xii + 164. 

Das Schauspiel der Englischen Komédianten in Deutschland. Seine 
dramatische Form und Seine Entwicklung. Von ANNA 
BaEsECKE. Halle: Max Niemayer, 1935. Pp. xiii + 154. 

Production and Stage-Management at the Blackfriars Theatre. By 
J. Isaacs. The Shakespeare Association. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 28. 

The Theme of Revenge in Elizabethan Tragedy. By PErcy Simp- 
son. Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy, 
1935. London: H. Milford, 1935. Pp. 38. 


Reformation und Spanische Andachtsliteratur: Luis de Granada in 
England. Von Marta Haceporn. Kélner Anglistische Ar- 
beiten, Band 21. Leipzig: B. Tauchnitz, 1934. Pp. 165. 

Zur Verfasserfrage des dekkerschen Stiickes “ The Pleasant Comedy 
of Old Fortunatus.”. Von Heinz THieEMsE. Borna-Leipzig: 
Robert Noske, 1934. Pp. x + 57. 

Contemporary scholars delving into problems of Elizabethan 


literature continue to be drawn chiefly to the study of Shakespeare’s 
works, their art, their meaning, and their stage production. Minor 
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writers of the period interest the investigator primarily for their 
possible relation to Shakespeare or for the light that they may shed 
on his lines. True the persons of Marlowe and Kyd are limned more 
sharply now than they were a decade ago. Peele’s life and his 
genuine writings are better known. Confusions over Lodge and his 
forebears are dissipating under scrutiny. But Shakespeare problems 
still comprise the major subjects of study, for three centuries of 
comment have not killed the urge to discover new paths of approach 
to his best known plays. Age cannot wither nor custom stale his 
infinite variety. 

This unfailing quest for fresh interpretation is exemplified in 
the seventy-first Jahrbuch of the Shakespeare-Gessellschaft, fittingly 
dedicated with accompanying portrait to Alois Brandl of Berlin. 
Brandl’s eighty years have been given in generous measure to in- 
vestigation of the origins of Shakespeare’s plots. Yet neither in the 
longer articles nor in the books reviewed in this number do Quel- 
lenforschungen play any considerable part. Instead, the writers 
attack questions of style, text, staging, interpretation of specific 
plays or characters, influence on later poets. No particularly signifi- 
cant book devoted to any of the minor Elizabethans appeared during 
the year covered. For the German scholar, if not for the theater- 
goer, who seems partial to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the most 
popular play continues to be Hamlet. 

Aside from Dover Wilson’s studies of this play the most im- 
portant recent commentary on it is Der Sinn des Hamlet, by the 
distinguished critic Levin L. Schiicking. The author avows his 
aim to set forth the art of Shakespeare in this greatest one of his 
works by giving the reader a running explanation of the text. 
First Schiicking discusses the play as a whole, its place in Shake- 
speare’s development as an artist, its characterization, style, and 
structure. Then he analyzes the action scene by scene. A final 
chapter of ten pages touches briefly on sources and text. 

The stress on scene analysis suggests at once comparison with 
Wilson’s What Happens in Hamlet and with J. Q. Adams’s edition 
of this play published a decade ago. Schiicking’s entire conception 
of the tragedy and his attitude to each of the characters are remote 
from those of the other two. Wilson, for example, is at pains to 
set forth motivation for each single happening in the play. But 
Schiicking finds the structure weak, much of the action unreal, 
and certain characters, notably the hero, abnormal. Adams blames 
Gertrude and Ophelia for Hamlet’s melancholy. Schiicking con- - 
sistently defends both women, absolving Gertrude of adultery and 
Ophelia of all weakness beyond devotion to father and brother. 
Hamlet, he seems to think, has never really loved Ophelia and is 
to be censured for cruelty to mother and asserted sweetheart. 
Furthermore, Hamlet can have no justification for sending his two 
schoolfellows to their death. In Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, Laertes, 
Polonius, and even Claudius he finds much to admire. When all 
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this is admitted, one is left wondering what has become of Shake- 
speare’s art. 

Elmer Edgar Stoll, once denominated l’enfant terrible of Ameri- 
can Shakespeareans, differs sharply with Schiicking in appraisal of 
Hamlet the Man. To Stoll Hamlet is not a physical weakling, as 
Schiicking thinks, or a psychological study, as implied by Bradley. 
His evident popularity among Shakespeare’s heroes rises in part 
from his pathetic story but more from his personal charm. Hamlet 
plays two réles, those of revenger and malcontent, both types to 
be found separately in many Elizabethan dramas. The Prince is 
blameless in thought except for his vindictiveness against his step- 
father and his indignant rage against his mother. On three occasions 
his excitement is extravagant: just after his first interview with 
the Ghost, then after Claudius has unkenneled his guilt on seeing 
“The Murder of Gonzago,” and finally at the burial of Ophelia. 
On the first two of these occasions Hamlet’s conduct is natural. 
At Ophelia’s grave his behavior is so incongruous with his character 
as exhibited elsewhere that it can be explained only as a situation 
inherited from the older play. In this brief monograph Stoll more 
than once apparently answers Schiicking’s strictures in accounting 
for the action of the tragedy more rationally and more sympatheti- 
cally. One wishes that the topic had permitted discussion of minor 
characters. 

Lorenz Morsbach of Gottingen argues that Shakespeare’s repre- 
sentation of Julius Caesar is often misunderstood, either because his 
language is misinterpreted or because Plutarch’s conception is 
substituted for Shakespeare’s. Plutarch, a biographer rather than 
a historian, held strong prejudice against Caesar, but Shakespeare 
deliberately changed what he read in North’s Plutarch. The play, 
Morsbach thinks, is no Brutus drama though often so interpreted. 
Caesar’s complete fearlessness Shakespeare stresses both in the 
scene of his departure to the senate-house and in that of his assas- 
sination. Later it is the Ghost of Caesar who revenges his death 
and punishes his enemies. Citations from other Shakespeare plays 
are adduced to indicate the bard’s sincere admiration for Caesar 
and his lack of the common contemporary bias. The brief mono- 
graph is a model of clear writing and freshness of style, but the 
arguments for Caesar’s greatness in the early scenes of the tragedy 
fail to carry conviction. 

Still another investigation of one work of Shakespeare is by 
Ludwig W. Kahn, whose account of Shakespeares Sonette in 
Deutschland covers a good deal more ground than the title might 
convey. Kahn shows that German interest in the Sonnets lagged 
many years behind that in the dramas of Shakespeare partly because 
of the difficulty of translating any English sonnets into German. 
This, he explains, is inherent in the essential structure of the 
sonnet and the differences between the two languages. The tend- 
ency of the English to employ phrases where the Germans use 
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compound words, and the fixed word order of the English sentence 
make impossible a literal translation of the pentameter line. When 
adequate translations of these poems finally appeared, the phrasing, 
even the images, varied largely from the original. Translators 
since then have developed marked individual differences. Early 
romanticists in consonance with their age exhibited freedom of 
phrasing in strong contrast with the unadorned speech of Boden- 
stedt, Jordan, and Fulda, representatives of democracy. Stefan 
George exemplifies in his version the opposing aristocrat. Aside 
from its historical value, this investigation sheds light on the 
technique of sonnets and of all translated verse. 

An even more significant study of poetic technique is Caroline F. 
E. Spurgeon’s analysis of Shakespeare’s Imagery, a book that treats 
of all the plays and all the poems. For ten years Miss Spurgeon 
has been classifying every image that she could discover in Shake- 
speare. Now she discusses the significance of these figures of speech 
in revealing the poet’s habits, tastes, opinions, and in forming the 
background and undertone of his art. The author here does not 
enumerate all the images recorded, but giving tables to indicate 
the extent of her classifications, she also quotes several hundred 
lines. The analysis is clear and is documented with singular 
accuracy so far as checked. Miss Spurgeon has likewise analyzed 
images in Bacon, Marlowe, Jonson, Dekker, Chapman, and Marston 
for comparison. Her conclusion is that Shakespeare was personally 
“a compactly well-built man, probably on the slight side,... 
lithe and nimble of body, quick and accurate of eye, delighting in 
swift muscular movement.” His hearing and taste were especially 
acute. He was healthy in body and mind, a countryman all his 
life, fond of hunting, of horses, and of dogs other than house dogs. 
Prizing unselfish love he thought fear the greatest of evils. Though 
Christlike in character he drew no support from conventional 
religion and had no faith in a future life. In later chapters the 
author traces certain dominant images in comedies, histories, trage- 
dies, and romances. 

Dr. Spurgeon has worked with boldness, yet with extreme care. 
No one will deny the usefulness potentially of a new method of 
approach, nor will one seriously question her statement as to the 
topics that interested Shakespeare the man. Yet many will doubt 
the validity of her final judgments. The dramatist’s sensitiveness 
to sight, sound, and smell, with his keen interest in people and in 
outdoor life will be granted by all serious students. Inferences as 
to the color of his skin, the health of his body, particularly his 
religious beliefs, are not nearly so certain. Much that we are not, 
we admire in others. So perhaps Shakespeare. 

Richard David’s The Janus of Poets is a smaller, less pretentious 
volume than Miss Spurgeon’s, having for its purpose “to discover 
exactly what Shakespeare as a dramatic poet was doing, and how 
he came to do it.” David argues that the early plays are literary 
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rather than dramatic, that the poet was setting down words which he 
saw written on an ideal page rather than spoken by an ideal actor. 
The two interests, poetry and drama, as he grew older, became a 
single instrument. The result is traced chronologically from play 
to play. 

as the five remaining studies have to do with topics of 
greatly specialized interest, space demands that they be treated in 
rather summary fashion. Two concern stage history. Dr. Anna Bae- 
secke’s well documented account of the dramas given by the English 
Comedians in Germany down to 1700 includes two centuries of 
dramatic development in a form that would please the foreign 
audience. J. Isaacs of King’s College, London, devotes twenty- 
eight pages to an account of the internal management of the Black- 
friars Theatre. Chiefly from stage-directions and inductions to one 
hundred and fifty plays he deduces conclusions as to producers and 
their staffs, authors, lighting, music, and prompt-books. In a brief 
lecture on the revenge theme in Elizabethan tragedy Percy Simpson 
is at pains to depreciate the general run of Senecan plays that 
he discusses, but he concludes that to that type of play we are in 
debt for Hamlet. In a far more searching and thorough mono- 
graph Dr. Maria Hagedorn digs into practically a virgin field for 
investigation. Examining Elizabethan books of devotion she finds 
that the Spanish Luis de Granada influenced not only British re- 
cusants but Puritans, and then Donne, Vaughan, and Sir Thomas 
Browne. Finally, Hanz Thieme’s dissertation on the authorship of 
Old Fortunatus attempts to prove that Dekker was revising an 
earlier comedy of Robert Greene. But Greene’s compositions are so 
much akin to those of Dekker that the internal evidence presented 
proves nothing. 

The really important studies here treated are those of Miss Spur- 
geon, Schiicking, Stoll, and Kahn. Shakespeare’s work still pro- 
vides for Renaissance scholars their most happy hunting ground. 


Ropert ADGER LAw 
The University of Texas 





Shakespeare and The Audience. A Study in the Technique of 
Exposition. By ArTHUR CoLBy Spracue. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. xii + 327. $2.50. 


In nine chapters, Dr. Sprague discusses Introduction, Time and 
Place, Some Conventions, The Beginning and the End, Preparation 
and Surprise, Testimony, The Chorus Character and Others, The 
Villain and the Hero, Allowance for Motive and Prejudice. In 
each chapter are about a dozen instances that may be considered 
to fall under its particular heading. There is little cohesion between 
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these instances, and practically no progression to the volume; it is 
a collection of eclectic criticisms on various sometimes rather dis- 
connected points under these headings. The best current names in 
“criticism ” are mentioned, approved, and improved, while the 
“elders ” are gently brought to see the gross error of their ways. 

If one asks what Shakspere Dr. Sprague is discussing—youth- 
ful, old, collaborator, reviser, etc.—he finds no direct answer. But 
in practice Dr. Sprague does not go behind his modern text, being 
in that respect as much of a “fundamentalist” as Bradley or 
Chambers. Scholars have long agreed that some sections of such 
an edition are doubtful. They have now discovered that few surviv- 
ing texts were acted in full. As Professor Hazelton Spencer has 
pointed out, this would make a great deal of difference, for instance, 
in the Hamlet a contemporary audience would have seen. Since 
Dr. Sprague in a footnote merely finds Professor Spencer’s findings 
“ interesting,” presumably he does not see their fundamental signifi- 
cance for his subject. Nor do we ever hear how some contemporary 
audiences are known to have reacted with regard to some of the 
matters discussed. In practice, the audience Dr. Sprague envisions 
appears to be himself and his critical cronies. 

Between Dr. Sprague and these critical cronies there is a great 
deal of friendly disputing about tastes. Prince Hal has taken his 
first opportunity to serve notice on whom it may concern that he is 
not really what he is about to appear to be, a speech which Dr. 
Sprague assures us “is now pretty generally accepted as a sort 
of ‘ choral interlude. But, he continues, 


If Hal should be taken at his word—if, that is, there was design in his 
sowing of wild oats—he would be in truth, what Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
is tempted to call him, ‘a prig of a rake.’ Clearly, he is no such monster. 
Shakespeare had been in trouble over Sir John Oldcastle (alias Falstaff), 
and probably was disinclined to run risks. Knowing perfectly well that 
he was violating dramatic propriety by doing so, he marched his prince 
down-stage, and made him assure those persons in the audience who might 
need assurance that he (the future Henry V) intended to reform, when 
the right moment came, and that the world would admire him all the more 
because of the contrast with his youthful indiscretions ” (p. 295). 


> 99 


Now if Sir Arthur is convinced that Hal is “a prig of a rake,” 
he is entitled to his personal opinion and it may be nobody’s busi- 
ness but his. It may be also that Shakspere has revealed to Dr. 
Sprague exactly why he took Hal by the ear and paraded him 
down-stage to make this speech. But at the same time Shakspere _ 
should have explained to Dr. Sprague just how he happened to be 
in trouble over Oldcastle before he came to write this play. It 
has been generally supposed that it was this very play—or the second 
part—which started that trouble. 

Perhaps it would help us clear the problem if we knew how 
Shakspere’s own contemporary audience was supposed to view these 
sentiments of Hal’s. At least, Warwick accepts Hal’s view as 
worthy of high commendation. 
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The prince but studies his companions 
Like a strange tongue, wherein, to gain the language, 
Tis needful that the most immodest word 
Be look’d upon and learn’d; which once attain’d, 
Your highness knows, comes to no further use 
But to be known and hated. So, like gross terms, 
The prince will in the perfectness of time 
Cast off his followers; and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live, 
By which his grace must mete the lives of others, 
Turning past evils to advantages. 

(2 Henry IV, tv, 4, 68-78). 


As that great scholar “ Anonymous ” noticed long ago, Warwick is 
embroidering a sentiment borrowed from Terence—while Shakspere 
was not looking, of course. As a matter of fact, this was the chief 
conventional argument used by the authorities to justify the teach- 
ing of all of Terence. Sir Thomas Elyot uses it, for instance, in 
a well-known passage in The Governour. Every learned gram- 
marian was supposed to know it, and hence many others not even 
that learned would also have known this accepted view. By conse- 
quence, they should have accepted Prince Hal’s explanation, as 
proffered by himself and Warwick and later accepted thankfully by 
the church-men, as apparently by everyone else,—including Falstaff 
himself, though not thankfully; the moral killed him. All should 
have taken their cue from Hal’s first soliloquy. 

That Shakspere intended them to do so is shown by the fact 
that Hal uses his first opportunity to set himself right with the 
audience, and that others at crucial places refresh the memory of 
the audience upon the point. Clearly, Shakspere did his best to 
protect Hal, and as clearly the estimable schoolmasters, critics, 
and generality who accepted this view of the benefits to be derived 
from the sowing of wild oats should have found no fault with Hal’s 
explanation. If Hal was a prig, so were most, if not all, of Shaks- 
pere’s contemporaries ; and neither should have found any fault with 
the other on this score. Nor is it likely that under the conventions 
of the time either Shakspere or his contemporaries would have been 
conscious of any particular dramatic impropriety on Hal’s part in 
giving the cue. 

Of course, our ideas are different, so that we either miss the cue or 
refuse to believe we have heard aright. We are therefore forced to 
find a modern equivalent. Dr. Sprague knows the polite solutions, 
and while there is no disputing about tastes, yet the reviewer sus- 
pects that our contemporary, pseudo-historic, eclectic-romantic 
critics will consider Dr. Sprague’s a very pretty one. 


T. W. BALpwIN 


University of Illinois 
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William Whitehead—Poeta Laureatus, eine Studie zu den Lite- 
rarischen Stromungen um die Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Von Avcust Bitter. Halle-Saale: 1933. (Studien zur Eng- 
lischen Philologie, LXXvVIII.) 


The Works of Thomas Purney. Edited by H. O. Wu1tr. Oxford: 
1933. (The Percy Reprints, No. XII.) 


Dr. Bitter’s treatise attempts to do in a small way for Whitehead 
what Professor Draper has done in a large way for William 
Mason. In fact, the author begins his monograph with a quota- 
tion from the earlier volume, and his numerous references suggest 
his indebtedness to it. The method, as revealed by Dr. Bitter, is 
simple. One takes a minor figure of the eighteenth century, whose 
intrinsic merit hardly warrants intensive study, and reveals his 
historical importance by relating him to the transition period in 
that century, a period whose literary characteristics soon become 
so conventionalized that the task of discovering them in the 
writers of the time offers few difficulties. And in such cases, the 
neo-classical elements are generally presented with an air of apology 
and the romantic with the spirit of enthusiasm. The author first 
gives us a life of Whitehead, based largely on Mason’s Memoir and 
the poet’s letters found in the Harcourt Papers, in which his poems 
and plays are presented and discussed at the proper places, and 
in which 1743 is definitely designated as the year marking his 
transition from the school of Pope to that of Thomson, Gray, and 
the Wartons. The second chapter reveals the poet as a precur- 
sor of romanticism, the third presents him in the capacity of poet 
laureate, the last discusses the plays (drawn largely from the Greek 
and the French) in relation to their sources and the dramatic his- 
tory of the day. While the work lacks the wide erudition and 
exhaustive treatment of Professor Draper’s Mason, it is clearly 
written, intelligent, and fully worthy of the merits of its subject. 

The Rev. Thomas Purney, Ordinary and Chaplain of Newgate 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, has left to poster- 
ity a small collection of poems, pastoral for the most part, and a 
score or more prefatory pages of criticism. In both poetry and 
prose the editor discovers “surprising ” qualities, although admit- 
ting failure in the poems and suggesting unoriginality in the critical 
ideas. Purney’s poems fail for the same reason that the pastorals 
of Philips and his followers fail: the impulse to write sprang from 
a literary theory and not from sympathy with the subject-matter 
of the poems. Out of the Pope-Philips controversy over the true 
nature of bucolic poetry arose a theory of the pastoral which found 
its authority in Theocritus and its manner and method in Spen- 
ser. And this theory inspired its adherents to write “true” 
English pastorals, and its opponents to compose burlesques, which, 
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in the case of Gay, were more successful than the others in repre- 
senting rural life. Purney’s verse, though at times expressing 
authentic observations of nature, reveals rustic characters whose 
sentiments and language, to paraphrase Dr. Johnson, are those 
which the author thinks appropriate to such people rather than 
being their genuine accents. The result is an artificial simplicity 
and a synthetic sweetness. Whatever significance lies in Purney’s 
critical ideas, contained in three short prefaces, is found in his 
revolt against French criticism, his curious idea that rules apply 
only to dramatic poetry, his condemnation of Longinus for not 
distinguishing between the sublime of sentiment and that of 
image, and, what the editor considers his chief contribution to 
critical thought, his conception of the dramatic use of gloom, which 
to the reviewer appears not far removed from the Longinian terror 
found in Dennis, or even perhaps from the terror of Aristotle. 
The editor recognizes Purney’s indebtedness to Dryden, Dennis, 
and Addison, and certainly no one, not laboring under the fallaci- 
ous idea of the homogeneity of literary criticism in the age of 
Pope, would discover anything very remarkable in the poet’s 
critical ideas. 
RIcHARD F. JONES 
Washington Uniwersity 





Leigh Hunt (1784-1859), Contribution a Vhistoire du Romantisme 
anglais, By Louis Lanprf. Paris: Société d’Edition “ Les 
Belles-Lettres,” 1936. Tome 1: L’auteur, pp. 295, Tome 11: 
L’oeuvre, pp. 647. F. 100. 


In this book Leigh Hunt’s life and works have at last received a 
brilliant, scholarly, and, in some respects, final treatment. Pro- 
fessor Landré’s chief concern is with the works: in his introduc- 
tion he states his purpose. 


Nous voulions essayer d’examiner d’assez prés son oeuvre. Une étude 
des conditions générales dans lesquelles elle avait été produite, puis de ses 
earactéres essentiels devait nous permettre d’en apprécier la valeur. Il 
n’est peut-étre pas inutile d’aider ainsi critiques et lecteurs & séparer le 
bon grain de l’ivraie dans une oeuvre touffue. De l’étude de certaines 
productions se dégagent quelques traits caractéristiques d’une époque; or 
nous croyons qu’il y a beaucoup a apprendre sur histoire littéraire de la 
premiére moitié du XIXme siécle; 4 ce titre, notre travail pouvait rendre 
des services. 


He recognizes, however, that such an analysis of the works presup- 
poses a knowledge of the life, especially in considering such a 
writer as Hunt, whose manner, as well as matter, is largely in the 
first person; and after weighing the question, he has decided that 
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the better plan is to isolate the life and present it as a preliminary 
volume. 

In the preparation of that volume he has apparently examined 
all available sources of information, not merely the obvious ones 
in England, but those in this country, particularly the practically 
untouched—and unmatched—collection of Huntiana in the library 
of the late Luther Brewer (now in the University library at Iowa 
City). From that search he has gathered many new facts and 
lightened some dark corners. He has, for instance, discovered that 
Hunt contributed to the Edinburgh Review as early as 1816 (1, 
104), and he has at last completely elucidated from documentary 
evidence the controversy between John and Leigh Hunt over the 
ownership of the Hzamimer (1, 156-60). But further than that, 
he has maintained through the examination of thousands of details 
a sense of design (not to mention a sense of humor), and he has 
restored to the biography a balance which was destroyed by Hunt’s 
own Autobiography. Because of its curious history that work 
treated Hunt’s life after 1830 in the sketchiest possible fashion ; 
later biographers have eschewed to a considerable extent the labor 
of filling in those missing twenty-nine years. But Professor 
Landré, undeterred by the research required, has proportioned his 
work strictly to chronology and the event, and has produced the 
first really integrated life. 

The second volume contains a completely new analysis and criti- 
cism of the works. Though the author recognizes that “ nous ne 
trouvons nulle part chez lui [i.e., Hunt] de systéme, de doctrine 
définie,” he has broken the subject down into an ultra-logical 
arrangement: first, Les idées, divided in turn into Le réformiste 
and Le critique; and, second, L’art, divided into Le poéte, Le 
dramaturge et le romancier, and L’essayiste. Nor does the process 
halt there: each subdivision is sub-subdivided with a meticulous 
and relentless order. Here again is apparent a sense of design, 
an obvious intellectual control over intractable material. One 
who has tried, for instance, to comprehend the shifting nebulosi- 
ties of The Religion of the Heart must wholeheartedly admire Pro- 
fessor Landré’s achievement in reducing it to a few lucid para- 
graphs. One must further admire the scholarly conscience which 
has not shrunk from the examination of the whole of Hunt’s almost 
incredibly voluminous works, even down to the alternative unpub- 
lished version of the unacted comedy, Look to your Morals, and 
admire even more the critical temper that has kept its keenness 
through the ordeal. For Professor Landré has neither lost his 
patience with the quantity of mediocre stuff through which he has 
had to wade, nor yet has he allowed enthusiasm for his subject to 
blind him to the essential mediocrity of most of it. 

Appended to the second volume are new and really complete 
bibliographies, both of Hunt’s own works and of collateral ma- 
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terial, which are at once a measure of the magnitude of the study 
and a priceless help to any other laborer in the same vineyard. 
They alone, without the text, would be a notable contribution. 

But with all respect to Professor Landré’s achievement, he has 
still not written the book on Hunt that I should like to see written. 
I question whether the severely intellectual and analytical approach 
to this subject will yield the most valuable results. Hunt’s ideas 
are most of them not intrinsically worth the minute examination 
given them; they do not proceed from logical processes, but rather 
from the interaction of personal experience with a complex of 
emotional instincts and reflexes. This fact the author recognizes 
perfectly (see, for example, 11, 97, 448), and he attempts some ex- 
planation of the psychological factors; but by the very arrange- 
ment of his material he has attenuated the connection between life 
and works to the point of breaking. He, moreover, does not appar- 
ently believe that a true understanding involves to some extent a 
recreation of the character, that the sympathetic intuitions of a 
Boswell, a Nicolson, or a Lucas give a more truly accurate knowl- 
edge than the most logical analysis. The book about Hunt con- 
ceived in that spirit is still to be written. But whoever under- 
takes it will have to acknowledge a very heavy debt to this present 
one and its author. 

G. D. Stout 


Washington University 
Saint Louis 





Studies in the Text of Matthew Arnold’s Prose Works. By E. K. 
Brown. Paris: Impressions Pierre André [librairie E. 
Droz], 1935. Pp. iv-+ 139. 


Professor Brown has well served students of Victorian litera- 
ture by examining the textual changes in all the prose works of 
Matthew Arnold except his technical studies in education. The end 
of the book is to show the need for an ultimate critical edition ; but 
meanwhile, this analysis of Arnold’s text may be consulted with 
great profit. Resisting many tempting pedantries, Professor Brown 
has kept a constant eye for main matters. As a result, his own 
running comment upon both long, suppressed passages and some- 
what slighter alterations is always intelligent and often illumi- 
nating. 

Arnold revised his work for various reasons: to remove obvious 
digressions; to make corrections of fact in the light of fresh knowl- 
edge; to quench flaming ubiquities; to establish a better temper 
towards both men and ideas; to attain more of that ‘ regularity, 
precision, uniformity, and balance’ which was esteemed by a poet 
who had discovered, ‘ How hard it is to write prose! ’ 
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One regrets, with Professor Brown, however, that some of the 
cancellations were made. It is ‘ difficult to applaud the suppres- 
sion of fervent passages where . . . Arnold discards the toga and 
writes like a gladiator rather than an elderly senator of criticism.’ 
Such passages, though less deft, were hardly more cruel than much 
of what Mr. Chesterton has called Arnold’s ‘ enormously insulting 
politeness.’ An Attic smile over one’s victim has only an edged 
urbanity at best. Perhaps the members of our future single- 
minded society will not understand this silky Victorian method of 
killing with a caress. When irony has been banished along with 
sin and poverty, they may prefer a throat resolutely cut in a 
church to the soft Arnoldian magic of perennially eating one’s 
cake of politeness and having it too. The cancelled passages will 
at least afford them an occasional view of a critic as unsullied by 
unction as are the rest of us. 

Professor Brown says that the only existing manuscript of 
Arnold’s prose is that of the discourse on Emerson, in the Widener 
Library at Harvard. The statement is not quite true. There are 
manuscripts, privately owned, of a considerable part of Culture 
and Anarchy and all of The Study of Poetry. Doubtless there are 
other manuscripts, though Arnold was adept at clearing his work- 
shop of debris. Professor Brown’s suggestion for a critical edi- 
tion may be, on even other grounds, somewhat premature. But for 
the moment we have his owa admirable book. 


Howakrp F. Lowry 
The College of Wooster 





La Poésie francaise contemporaine, 1885-1985, Avec une Bibliogra- 
phie des poétes, une Bibliographie des ouvrages générauzr, une 
Table analytique des matiéres et un Index des noms cités. Par 
Henry Dérrevx. Paris, Mercure de France, 1935; 293 pages. 


En Marge de la Mélée symboliste. Par ERNEST RayNnavup. Paris, 
Mercure de France, 1936; 287 pages. 


Cinquantenaire du Symbolisme, Exposition de Manuscrits auto- 
graphes - Estampes - Peintures - Sculptures — Editions rares - 
Portraits - Objets d'art. Paris, Editions des Bibliothéques | 
Nationales ; 254 pages de Catalogue, et 16 planches 4 la fin du 
volume. 


Avec ces trois ouvrages on se documente assez bien sur les derniéres 
décades du movement littéraire et artistique. Il y en a sans doute 
d’autres, comme I’Iniation a la Littérature d’Aujourd’hut, par 
Emile Bouvier (1932), E. Raynaud, La Mélée symboliste (3 vol. 
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1918-1923), M. Raymond, De Baudelaire au Surréalisme (1933) ; 
mais pour considérer cette période avec quelque perspective, et dans 
son ensemble, ces nouveau-venus sont fort intéressants chacun 
d’ailleurs 4 son point de vue. 

Celui de Dérieux est comme le titre l’indique un tableau général, 
—et un tableau des plus judicieux. On suit d’autant mieux I’en- 
chainement des doctrines successives ou simultanées que l’auteur s’en 
tient strictement au domaine de la poésie, mais de telle fagon qu’il 
est facile au lecteur tant soit peu au courant des choses d’établir le 
paralléle dans les autres domaines—du roman, du théatre, des arts, 
de la musique, de la peinture et de la sculpture. L’action persistante 
de V. Hugo est bien mise en relief, avec témoignages des poétes eux- 
mémes a l’appui (les Pierre Louys, les Régnier, les Rostand . . .) ; 
M. Dérieux nous convainc non moins facilement que, vues a distance, 
les divergences entre le parnassisme et le symbolisme s’estompent 
considérablement ; l’influence grandissante de Baudelaire—d’ailleurs 
moins contestée—est soulignée 4 son tour, celle de Mallarmé, “le 
musicien du silence,” justement estimée, et enfin l’auteur fait bien 
voir que: “ débats passionnés, commentaires parfois contradictoires, 
telle est depuis Maurice Scéve la rancgon de l’hermétisme ” (p. 30). 

M. Dérieux sait demeurer extrémement clair, et éviter les écueils 
si nombreux dans le labyrinthe de l’époque. I] sait caractériser d’un 
mot heureux les personnalités: de Moréas, p. ex., il nous dit: 
“T/innovation de Moréas, ce fut, somme toute, de décanter le 
Romantisme ...” (p. 69), il définit justement “ame ingénue ” 
de Fr. Jammes, et sait, en quelques mots, sauver de l’oubli des noms 
qui sans étre de premier ordre ne sont cependant pas négligeables. 
Il a une admiration sans borne pour Claudel (“ Jamais, je crois 
bien, dans notre langue, on n’avait assisté 4 pareil déferlement; 
jamais, et pas méme chez Hugo, on n’avait vu, 4 tous les branchages, 
s’alourdir et pendre pareilles grapes,” p. 119, cf. p. 207). Ila une 
admiration 4 peine moindre pour Valéry qui aurait “ réalisé cette 
synthése Racine-Mallarmé que l’avant-guerre avait entrevue, mais 
sans l’atteindre ” (p. 166)—en méme temps, il met en garde contre 
le “valérisme,” cette “sorte de mécanique destinée 4 malaxer le 
langage poétique ” et qui est “en voie de constituer un poncif des 
plus périlleux ” chez des imitateurs sans talent (p. 210). Ce qui 
nous parait surtout digne d’étre relevé, c’est la belle impartialité, 
la largeur de vue de Dérieux qui sait louer les uns sans chercher a 
démolir les autres; les Fantaisistes, Cocteau, les Surréalistes—il 
s’efforce 4 tout comprendre et fait preuve d’une merveilleuse péné- 
tration pour distinguer le bon grain de l’ivraie (voir ses pages sur 
le Surréalisme, 193-202). Il termine sur quelques mots au sujet de 
Patrice de la Tour du Pin, qu’il considére avec d’autres comme le 
plus prometteur de la génération qui vient—pourvu que les grands 
éloges qui ont été prodigués ne le perdent pas: “ L’épreuve la plus 
difficile attend ce jeune poéte, apparu entre tant d’incertitudes et de 
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ruines, comme l’espoir d’or de notre poésie” (p. 217-8. Chose 
curieuse, ce poéte est justement un de ceux qui n’est pas indiqué 
dans la bibliographie si utile de la fin du volume). 

Le volume d’Ernest Raynaud nous livre plutét le cété anecdotique 
du Symbolisme, le terme anecdotique n’étant pas employé ici dans 
un sens péjoratif; tout au contraire. Signalons un essai sur la 
triple évolution de Mallarmé; un autre sur Verlaine, et qui offre, 
celui-ci, une interprétation assez paradoxale de la piéce célébre, 
LT’ Art poétique; selon Raynaud il s’agirait en vérité d’un manifeste 
parnassien et non symboliste du tout, écrit 4 propos d’une petite 
querelle entre Verlaine et Charles Morice; peu de temps aprés son 
arrivée 4 Paris, Morice avait dit son enthousiasme pour la nouvelle 
poésie; et, si nous comprenons bien, Verlaine aurait voulu faire 
quelque concession par amour de la paix, dans un poéme qui reste- 
rait fondamentalement anti-symboliste. Il est bien difficile, cepen- 
dant, d’accepter cette interprétation, d’autant plus que, d’aprés 
Martino, généralement fort bien renseigné, le poéme aurait été écrit 
dés 1873 quoique rendu public seulement en 1884. Les meilleures 
pages du livre de Raynaud, peut-étre, sont celles consacrées a 
Tailhade, auteur de Aw Pays du Muffle et une des figures de 
second rang les plus originales. A peine moins intéressantes sont 
celles qui évoquent la bizarre figure de Robert de Montesquiou,— 
moins “ éreinté” par Proust comme M. Charles que par Rostand 
comme le paon de Chantecler. On nous montre un Henri de Régnier, 
sceptique a l’endroit du Symbolisme, et on signale chez Valéry la 
distance qui sépare les deux versions du Narcisse—d’avant la crise 
et d’aprés la crise du silence. Valéry Larbaud est présenté presque 
comme un méconnu. 

Beaucoup de souvenirs personnels de l’auteur rendent l’ouvrage 
fort vivant; sans qu’on y cherche autre chose que ce qu’ils valent, 
ces souvenirs sont bons 4 retenir; il y en a sur les Hydropathes, les 
Hirsutes, les Zutistes et autres groupes qui fourmillaient en marge 
du Symbolisme; et pour qui veut réder 4 Paris en quéte de rémi- 
niscences littéraires, il revivra mieux la période s’il sait que Verlaine 
rendit fameux le Café Francois I*; Moréas, le Vachette (celui-ci 
d’ailleurs défunt) ; Paul Fort, la Closerie des Lilas; Vallette, le 
Buffet Alsacien de la Rue Jacob; Apollinaire, le Café de Flore, etc. 

Le Catalogue de ’ Exposition du Cinquantenaire est fait avec un 
soin extréme par deux bibliothécaires distingués de la Nationale, 
MM. André Jaulme et Henri Moncel, avec une Préface d’Edmond . 
Jaloux. Toutes sortes de renseignements y sont consignés qu’on ne 
trouvera pas facilement ailleurs. L’exposition a, du reste, été congue 
en sorte de montrer qu’il s’agit d’évoquer plutét encore qu’une école 
littéraire toute une époque dont le Symbolisme n’est en somme 
qu’une manifestation frappante. Des vitrines entiéres étaient con- 
sacrées aux “maitres” comme Mallarmé, Verlaine, Rimbaud, 
Régnier ; les autres contenaient des objets se rapportant aux éditeurs, 
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aux cafés, aux artistes et musiciens, aux précurseurs, aux aprés- 
venants, aux ésotériques, aux écrivains étrangers.* 

Aux murs, des portraits et des ceuvres d’art (plusieurs de ces 
derniéres fort intéressantes, inspirées par Maeterlinck, Mallarmé, 
Huysmans, etc., de Moreau 4 Gauguin). L’évocation était saisis- 
sante, et le Catalogue reste un des documents les plus précieux de 
la période, méme aprés que les trésors de l’exposition ont été 
dispersés pour rentrer dans les collections particuliéres. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 





Bibliografia analitica tassiana (1896-1930); con due appendici e 
un indice dei nomi. By ALESSANDRO TORTORETO and JOSEPH 
G. Fucrtua. Milano: Casa editrice Bolaffio, 1935. Pp. xviii 
+ 167. Lire 12. 


This is a most welcome volume for students of Tasso, and an 
extremely useful one. It has grown out of an article published by 
Professor Tortoreto in the Annuario del R. Liceo-Ginnasio Melchi- 
orre Gioia for the year 1929-30 under the title “ Oltre un trentennio 
di studi su Torquato Tasso ” and reprinted in 1932 as a thin volume 
of 56 pages with the same title (Milano: Scuola tip. Artigianelli), 
and an article by Professor Fucilla, “ Contributions to a Tasso 
Bibliography,” PQ., 1933, 170-186. Numerous additions to both 
articles have been included in the joint work, as well as two 
appendices supplementing the older bibliographies of Solerti and 
Ferrazzi. To the Avvertenza have been added copious notes citing 
the more important titles that have appeared since 1930. The 
whole is a comprehensive bibliography arranged in convenient 
chapters covering general studies, biographical material, editions 
of the works, critical studies, translations, Tasso’s influence upon 
Italian and foreign literatures, etc. Cross references and an index 
increase the usefulness of the volume, which must henceforth have 
its place among the indispensable tools of Tasso scholars; they are 
numerous, as the more than seven hundred titles listed here attest. 

Two inevitable faults of all bibliographies are, of course, printer’s 
errors and omissions. The former are fairly numerous here, but 
have for the most part been corrected in the errata; the latter can 
be remedied, in part, only by the willing cooperation of those who 
chance to come across a missing title. In this spirit I offer the 
following additions. 


+ On est surpris de ne pas voir l& l’ouvrage de R. Taupin, L’Influence du 
Symbolisme francais sur la poésie américaine 1910-1920, Paris, 1930. 
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Bray, René, La Formation de la doctrine classique en France, Paris, 
Hachette, 1927, discusses Tasso’s influence. Cabanés, Les Indiscrétions de 
Vhistoire, Paris, A. Michel, 1903, contains chapter on “La folie du Tasse,” 
which had already appeared in La Revue, May 15, 1895. Farinelli, A., 
Dante e la Francia, Milano, Hoepli, 1908, frequent references to Tasso, not 
always exact. Mignon, Maurice, Les Affinités intellectuelles de V’Italie et 
de la France, Paris, Hachette, 1923, pages on Rousseau and Tasso. Noli, R., 
Les Romantiques frangais et lV’Italie, Dijon, Bernigaut et Privat, 1928, p. 
122 and passim. Picot, Emile, Les Frangais italianisants au XVI siécle, 
Paris, Champion, 1906-07; see index. Plate, Rudolf, Voltaire als Epen- 
theoretiker und Dichter der Henriade, Danzig, Boenig, 1917. Sainte-Croix, 
C., Armide et Gildas, drame, Paris, Librairie Générale, n. d. (1904), adapted 
from Tasso. Searles, C., “Italian Influences as seen in the Sentiments of 
the French Academy on the Cid,” RR., 1912, pp. 362-390. Texte, Joseph, 
“L’Italie et la critique francaise au XVIIIe siécle,” ROC., January 16, 
1896; see p. 449. Vianey, J., review of Mgr. Grente’s Bertaut in RHL., 
1904. Williams, R. C., The Merveilleux in the Epic, Paris, Champion, 1925; 
passim. An article in Marzocco, July 11, 1926, on “La Collezione di un 
amatore del Tasso.” 

To the Appendici, add (or correct): P. 124, A. Johanet, Une descente, 
etc. ... Paris, 1873; this work is by Henri Johanet; the B.N. has an 
edition published in Paris, Didier, 1874. The same author has an essay on 
“ Le Tasse. Sorrente et Saint Honophre ” in Annales religieuses et littéraires 
de la ville et du diocése d’Orléans, 1866. P. 129, M. Doigni, “ Erminie con- 
solée,” Almanach des Muses, 1788; this was republished in @uvres de M. 
d@’Oigni, Paris, Delaforest, etc., 1826, vol. Iv, pp. 216-223, along with a free 
version of another passage from Tasso entitled “Clorinde expirante,” pp. 
224-251. P. 130, N. Drake, Cfr. a pag. 121, should read pag. 122. P. 131, 
M. F. Delcroix, Fragments d’un poéme ... ; this author’s initials are 
F.-J.-M.; his Fragment (sing.) had already appeared in Paris, Janet et 
Cotelle, 1811, and was republished there by Delaunay in 1823, both times 
with the title Herminie. The latter volume also contains a translation of 
Tasso’s sonnet “ Negli anni acerbi tuoi,” which had already been printed 
in the Almanach des Muses for 1820; Herminie appeared in this periodical 
in 1824. P. 131, Clément (de Didon); should read Dijon. Clément’s first 
published version of a part of Tasso’s poem seems to have appeared anony- 
mously with the title, Chant XVI de la Jérusalem délivrée, mis en vers par 
un jeune homme de cette ville, Dijon, L. Hucherot, 1761. It was made, not 
from the original, but from a prose translation, according to the publisher’s 
preface, which adds that the jeune homme is eighteen years old; Clément 
was born in 1742. In his later, signed translation this canto is reworked, 
but not beyond recognition, as many of the earlier verses are kept un- 
changed. P. 132, M. Alexandre; should read Alexandre Duval. P. 134, 
Madama Gottis, Il Tasso, etc.; this translation from the French is by 
Alessandro Magni. The following titles should be added: Jacobi, Johann 
Georg, Vindiciae Torquati Tassi, disputatio, quam in Academia Georgia 
Augusta 27 sept. 1763, publice defendet auctor . . . Goettingae, n. d. 
Mestscherski, le prince Elim, Les Roses noires, Paris, Librairie d’Amyot, 
1845; contains “Le Tasse & Ferrare, fragment d’un Poéme dramatique,” 
pp. 221-231. Miger, P.-A.-M., Poésies diverses, Paris, Perlet, 1793; contains 
translations of various stanzas of Ger. lib. Mirabeau, comte H.-G. de, 
Recueil de contes, Londres, 1780, repub. 1796; contains (II¢ Partie, pp. 96- 
162) “ Armide et Renaud,” adapted from Tasso. Perrodil, Victor de, Etudes 
épiques et dramatiques, Paris, B. Cormon et Blanc, 1935; contains trans- 
lation of canto XVI of the Gerusalemme liberata. 


CHANDLER B. BEALL 
University of Oregon 
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Mr. Bulkeley and the Pirate, a Welsh Diarist of the Eighteenth 
Century. By B. Dew Roserts. London [New York]: Oxford 
University Press, 1936. Pp. viii+194. $3.00. Mr. Roberts’ 
diverting biography is based on Squire William Bulkeley’s diaries 
for 1734 to 1743 and 1747 to 1760. It will appeal primarily to 
the student of eighteenth-century English manners. Among the 
interesting features are Bulkeley’s comments on Ireland in 1735, 
and his inclusion of quotations from favorite poets. It is un- 
fortunate that more of the actual diary material was not included. 
Bulkeley’s daughter, Mary, married Captain Fortunate Wright, 
whose piracy was carried on under Letters of Marque. 


University of California at Los Angeles CLAUDS JONES 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue LipRaRyY OF THE ASSOCIATION CANADO-AMERICAINE. Neglect of 
linguistic research in New England French, particularly in the last twenty 
years, has been such that even the principal Franco-American library has 
remained virtually unknown. This collection, the Bibliothéque Lambert, 
was established in 1918 at Manchester, N. H., by the Association Canado- 
Américaine, a leading French national society and vigorous defender of 
the French language in New England. No catalogue or other description 
has hitherto made its way into print; an incomplete mimeographed book- 
list available at the library is in no sense regarded by the A. C.-A. as 
definitive. It gives me pleasure to thank M. Adolphe Robert, president of 
the A. C.-A., and M. Adélard Lambert, for their generous aid in this 
survey. The greater part of the collection was assembled originally 
by M. Lambert, a Franco-American now living in Drummondville, P. Q., 
and formerly a director of the American Folk-Lore Society. This “su- 
perbe collection de Canadiana” (G. Lanctot, Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, xxxv1 [1923], 208) was, despite slender resources, patiently brought 
together in unusual circumstances, as intimated in M. Lambert’s Journal 
dun bibliophile (Drummondville, 1927). The A. C.-A. purchased the bulk 
of the original Lambert collection in 1918. As of August 1936, the 
library contains some 2250 books, over 1400 pamphlets, and several hun- 
dred letters, all of which are with few exceptions related to French 
Canada and New England. Except for some 350 publications in Eng- 
lish and about 250 French books from Europe, the Lambert library con- 
sists entirely of French works of North American authorship. The Cana- 
dian collection includes about 1700 books and over 1100 pamphlets, while 
250-odd New England publications form the remainder of the library. The 
foregoing figures are kept approximate, since rigorous classification of an 
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author’s provenience is of course often impossible. Also, numerous book- 
binding eccentricities (antedating accession by the A. C.-A.) would make 
attempts at greater precision only the more arbitrary. 

Of first importance in the New England collection are thirteen beau- 
tifully executed MSS. in the hand of Henri d’Arles (abbé Henri Beaudé, 
1870-1930). These volumes contain almost the complete work of the one 
Franco-American writer of appreciable literary merit. M. Robert is 
about to publish a detailed study of his life and writings. A further MS. 
(2 vols.) is the original of Edouard Richard’s Acadie, later edited 
by Henri d’Arles (Quebec, 1916-21). Other valuable historical material 
includes nine volumes of newspaper cuttings which relate primarily to 
New England, and three files of correspondence which would be of interest 
both to the linguist and to the Franco-American chronicler. The library 
also contains minutes of the Société Franco-Américaine du Denier de St. 
Pierre and of the Association Catholique de la Jeunesse Franco-Améri- 
caine. While the A. C.-A. has but few New England French newspapers 
or other periodicals, its collection is nevertheless excelled only by that of 
the American Antiquarian Society. The file, rarely complete, of Owurs 
Frangais (ed. Joseph Dumais: Manchester, Dec. 1907-Nov. 1908) is useful 
for numerous articles rich in examples of New England speech habits. 
Complete files also include the Woonsocket Sentinelle (1924-29) and the 
Worcester Travailleur (1931—) , both essential to Franco-American studies; 
the short-lived Foyer Canadien (ed. J.-V. Gélinas: Manchester, March- 
June, 1908), and the Hcho de Notre-Dame (Manchester, 1932—). The 
Messager de New-York (1930—) is likewise complete. Further publi- 
cations include partial files of the Bulletin paroissial de Lowell (1910-19) ; 
Revue anti-alcoolique (Fall River, 1916-18); Almanach franco-améri- 
cain et catholique (Fitchburg, 1911-13); Clairon (Fall River, 1919); 
nos. 1-5 of the Woonsocket Devoir (1912); nos. 1-8 of the Parole fran- 
cgaise (Manchester, 1920); nos. 1-5, 7, 8, 10 of the Beau Parler (Boston, 
1914); and scattered issues of many more (including the Boston Ami 
de V’Orphelin, the Sentinelle of South Lancaster, Mass., and the Dimanche 
de Lewiston, Maine; of which none are recorded in M. Tétrault, Réle de la 
presse franco-américaine [Marseille, 1935]). In addition to Henri d’Arles, 
New England literary authors represented in the Bibliothéque Lambert 
include G.-A. Boucher, G. Crépeau, Mme Duval-Thibault, Mlle A.-M. Gaston- 
guay, J.-A. Girouard, E.-J. Janelle, A. Lambert, L.-A. Lévesque, E. Pin- 
gault, Mme C. Rocheleau-Rouleau, J.-H. Roy. The rest of the New 
England section is largely made up of parish and other local histories, 
together with Franco-American festival and society pamphlets. The | 
limited extent of the A. C.-A. collection in this field is of course accounted 
for by the obvious lack of literary productivity in French New England. 
The Bibliothéque Lambert is, however, not surpassed in books of Franco- 
Americana. 

Literary works in abundance, together with general and local histories, 
constitute the greatest part of the Canadian section. In addition, the A. 
C.-A. library, although not represented in the Union List of Serials 
(ULS8), contains over 500 volumes of Canadian periodicals plus about 
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450 separate numbers. These include complete files of the following 
reviews no longer published: Abeille (Quebec, 1848-81; complete in no 
ULS library); Ruche littéraire (Montreal, 1853-59); Soirées canadi- 
ennes (Quebec, 1861-65); Foyer canadien (Quebec, 1863-66); the seldom 
complete Revue canadienne (Montreal, 1864-1922); Gazette des Famil- 
les canadiennes et acadiennes (Ottawa, 1869-78); Album de la Minerve 
(Montreal, 1872-74); Annuaire de U’Institut canadien de Québec (Que- 
bec, 1874-89) ; Foyer domestique (Ottawa, 1876-79; renamed Album des 
Familles, 1880-84, and Lyre d’Or, 1888-89; this ten-volume set is not 
complete in any ULS library); the rare Revue de Montréal (1877-81) ; 
Nouvelle France (Quebec, 1881-82; not complete in any Canadian ULS 
library) ; Nouvelles Soirées canadiennes (Quebec-Montreal, 1882-88) ; Jour- 
nal du Dimanche (Montreal, 1883-85); Htudiant (Joliette, 1885-92; re- 
named Bon Combat, 1893); Canada-Frangais (Quebec, 1888-91); Famille 
(Joliette, 1891-92); Opinion publique (Montreal, 1892-93); Kermesse 
(Quebec, 1892-93) ; Coin du Feu (1893-96); Voiw du Précieuxw Sang (St. 
Hyacinthe, 1894-98); Revue nationale (Montreal, 1895-97); Journal de 
Frangoise (Montreal, 1902-09); Bulletin du Parler frangais au Canada 
(Quebec, 1902-18; in 1918 renamed Canada frangais, of which A. C.-A. 
has complete file to date); Nouvelle France (Quebec, 1902-18); Revue 
franco-américaine (Quebec-Montreal, 1908-19; important also for French 
New England); Petit Canadien (Montreal, 1913-18); the rare Pays lau- 
rentien (Montreal, 1916-18); Revue acadienne (Montreal, 1917-18). 
Nearly complete are the A. C.-A. files (dates noted here are as repre- 
sented in the library) of the Mémoires de la Société historique de Mon- 
tréal (1859-80) ; Opinion publique (Montreal; Jan. 1, 1870-Nov. 15, 1883) ; 
Monde illustré (Montreal, 1884-1902; renamed Album wniversel, 1902-07) ; 
Feuille d’Erable (Montreal, 1896); Cloches de St. Boniface (St. Boniface, 
Manitoba, 1902—); Action nationale (Montreal, 1933—). The library 
also possesses 44 volumes of the Naturaliste Canadien (1868-1918), the 
last 7 volumes of the Echo du Cabinet de Lecture paroissial de Montréal 
(1867-73), vols. 1-x of the Revue populaire (Montreal, 1907-17), and 
quantities of scattered issues from many further periodicals. The only 
complete file from France is that of the Revue des Deuw Frances (1897- 
99); listed in only one ULS library. Among the older books (cf. also 
Lambert, Journal, pp. 39, 51-52) in the library are some seventeenth- 
century editions of French voyage literature, including Talma’s copy of 
Hennepin, Nouvelle Découverte dun trés grand pays situé dans l’Amé- 
rique (Amsterdam, 1698). The A. C.-A. also has copies of somewhat rare 
French texts of the anti-Catholic diatribes of Pierre de Sales Laterriére 
and le pére Chiniquy. 

At Woonsocket (Rhode Island), the Union St.-Jean-Baptiste d’Amérique 
maintains a library somewhat similar to that of the A. C.-A. The Bi- 
bliothéque Lamber is, however, substantially richer in the French Cana- 
dian and French New England fields. In this respect it offers excellent 
resources to the student of French language and tradition in North 
America. 


: “on , Epwarp B. Ham 
Yale University 





